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Indlan Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's flrst stop In Germany was Stuttgart 
where he was welcomed by the State Premier, Lothar Spith (right). The HQ 
of the Indo-German Society ls in Stuttgart. 


One of the toughest jobs in 
the democratic world 


At the beginning uf 19%5 his Con- 
gress Party won a clear election viclury. 
Right from the start there was no luck uf 
conflict. The most abrasive were the 
continuing Sikh rebellion in the north 
and the only superficially resolved Ta- 
mil problem in the south. 

In economic and foreign policy, the 
Prime Minister and his {eam of technoc- 
rats deserve praise. 

Gandhi has not only single-mindedly 
continued his country's economic liber» 
alisation, which was hesitantly intro- 
duced by his mother at the beginning of 
the eighties, but has ambitiously intensi- 
fied the process. 

The strntegy of exposing India's in- 
dustry, which had been shielded for 
many decades, to iqternatianal competi- 
tion was a risk which paid çff. 

The growing inflow of urgenıly needed 
modern technology indicates the growing 
interest of industrialised nations in India 
a54 rapklly axpanding market. , 

The Technogerma exhibition in New 
Delhi ;in March, the biggest-eyer. Ger- 
man industrial exhibition abrond,. rcf- 
lectsrfhis. 

.Indi :lipraved image, Was also 
.maqdg possible by an adjustment of the 
forcign policy course in û camry whieh 


' eqopergtes closely with Moscow.., 


.The.fact that.the USA, whieh js often 
reputed;19 have an exaggerated fear, of 
the misuse of jts,lechnology. abroad, re 


. ceftly exporled 4 superçomputer, to In’ 


din and thus eased ight export controls, 
Thiş ahows the:succesg of this policy: 
Mr Gandhi, therefore, not ! only 


: e 1q Bonn, aş a potenlipi recipient. 


Asrithe : itepresenlative : of a county 


: which 'is develo e fast, he س‎ e te 


: Al Sêl. 
s¢ldorl, n 1988) 


Ai Prime Minister of Indiu, Rajiv 
Gandhi probably [aces one of the 
world's toughest tasks. 

Nowhere does the governmem of a 
couniry which is run on demucratic 
principles similar to our own demand 
the application of so much courage and 
skill as in India. 

Many races and religions almost 
permanently jeopardîse the unity of the 
slate. 

The regular reports of violent conflict 
between the various ethnic groups only 
represent macabre culminations. 

The tremendous social problems rep- 
resent the greatest challenge to any Jn- 
dian Prime Minister. 

The fact that the subcontinent is one 
of the most industrially and (echnologîi- 
cally advanced regions in the world in 
cerlain sectors highlights this aspect 
even more. 

A serious natural catastrophe forced 
Gandhi ta postpone his original plans to 
visit Bonn last August. This, tao, fits in 
with (he overs]! picture, 

Mr Gandhi has been trying to get 1 
grips with the situatiçn sincg he moved 
inlo the goverûment palace in. New Del 
hi after his mother was murdered threc 
and a half ycars agO... ,< .i | 


Gandhi agenda i in Bonn 


forcign trade policy together with the size 
ancl expansion of the Indian domestic mar- 
ket have led lo ûn increasing number of 
joint ventures during recent yers. 

Germany is now India's secoıkl most 
inportant partner for inclustriitl cooperil= 
tion (behind the USA). 

Over 2000 couperution ugrcements 
were drnwn up between the two counirits 
since 1957, 950 of which are still Opera- 
tive, 

The most important invesunent motive 
for German Firnts in lnditı is to establish i1 
longterm fuothokl on i relatively con 
pict market with carsilerahle grewth put- 
ential. 

The German-lndiın balance of trade. 
however, is in neeul ul redress. 

In 1987 Indian imporled goods worth 
DM3.2bn from Germany, hut was only 
able to export gunds to the Fecleral Ru- 
publi of Grtnany worth DMI Gb 

Although Indıa ıs the thırd most ım- 
portant market in Asia (hehind Jupan and 
China) for German exports the growing 
deficit in trade with Germany is Causing 
growing concem for the Indian guvern- 
ment. 

Rajiv Gandhi's talks in Bonn are also 
likely to deal with this subject in greater 
detail. 

During his visit to India in 1986 Chan- 
cellor Kohl agreed in a joint declaration to 
intensify scientific and technological coop- 
eration. 

Up to now, cooperation in this field has 
concentrated on a series of joint experi“ 
ments in space research. 

A further key area of Seperation is the 
energy sector. 

The entire energy spectrum, ranging 
from nuclear and fossile sources of energy 
to the renewable variety, are included in 
order to mçet India's growing demand for 
energy. 

In the field of nuclear power research 
activities focus on research into reactor 
safety. 


<x aqperatian jeralsq. bo. sleppad vp in 
the field of biotechnology. 


“The first joint projects have already be- 
gun ûn environmental rescarch and envi- 
ronmental technology, microelectronics 
and medical research. 
In India's opinion, it has the third big- 
. Continued on page 3 
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he first official visit to Bonn by India's 

Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, is ex=- 
pectel to give fresh impetus to relations 
between the two countries. 

Gandhi was invited lo Germany hy 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 

Hlis mother andl predecessor i in office, 
nir Gandhi, visited Bonn in 1971. 

Although India's significance as the 
lading member of Ihe group of non- 
aligned stiles and ûs ù trading parlner to 
Germany has increased since then, top-le- 
vel bilateral political dialogue has taken i 
long time to materialise. 

During his trip to Asia in April 10%6 
Chancellor Kohl paid ù Iwa-day visit ın 
New Delhi 
rfl together with the fact that Cier- 
nuş held its vo far biggest exhihitian of 
tevhnulagy. the Technugerma. in New 
Dulin ın Marcel underlines India's import- 
ance as iı major trading pariner. 

During the New Delhi fair it became 
clear that hoth countries would like sus- 
tained dialoguc to Icad lo even closer 
cavperation. 

Bonn Economics Minister Martin 
Bange mann, confirmed at the fair that In- 
dia is an interesting and popular partner 
for cooperation. 

The Minister for Economic Coopera= 
tion, Hans Klein, who also visited India for 
the exhibition, said that the exhibition 
marked the start of a sccond phase of Ger- 
man-Indian cooperation. 

During his talks with Indian politicians 
he also pointed out the desire of the Bonn 
government and of German industry to 
enter into an even greater economic part- 
nership with India. 

Cooperation beiween the two countries 
has existed for more than three decades in 
nny fields, including development policy. 

So nrt GR 
sistance ftom the 
amounting to roughly DM1 1bn. 

Many development projects, such as the 
steelworks complex in Rourkela in the 
federal state of Orissa, the Technical Insti- 
tte IIT in Madras, and the brown coal 
power plant in Neyveli, 200 kilometres 

south of Madras, have resulted Irom Gers 
man- “Indian cvoperalion. 

The Rourkela complex, which once 
ranked as the most modern steclWorks in 
the whole of Asia, is now ~ over thirty 
years after il was buill — obsolete. Moder-. 
nisatlon would cost alnost DM2bn. 

The funding of the modernisation -of 
his steelworks may play a parl. during Rar : 
jir Gandhi's talks ia-Bonn. 

German industry hopes that India's new 
economic policy will give a boost lo Ger 
man-lndian Irade, . 

The growing liberalisation ot India's 
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Routes to tour in Germany 


The German 
Alpine Route 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Königssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 


DZT . DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
FÜR TOURISMUS EV 


Beethovensirasse 69, DO-6000 Frankfut/M. 


German roads will get you 
there — so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
fhe mountains. 
In Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgãu plateau to 
the Allgãu uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 
Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 
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Wi WORLD AFFAIRS 


The path towards cooperation is the 


Europe, on the other hand, it can also 
be based on cooperation. 

A network of commitments and ties 
‘can be established in Europe to create 
interdependence. 

A situation which Western Europe 
has already achieved could serve as a 


The fact that it is located in the Counc- i 
ilof Minisfers building could not he taken 
for granled. 

Some countries, such as Denmark ancl 
Ireland, favoured a separate location to 
emphasise the distinction between the 
Council and this institution. 


¥ THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


: Idea of just one embassy to represent 


In the meantime routinc has allayed 


the fears expressed by sceplics. 


Nevertheless, the Secretarial is still 


seeking its own independent role, 


France would like tu sce the Secretar” 


iat become more important within the 
framework of EPC without assuming an 
indepenclent external role. 


Even though the Secretariat is not {he 


germ cell of a future European External 
Rêlations Ministry il has proved its value 
in Brussels. 


The head of the Secretariat, the Italian 


diplomat Januzzî, iS aware of the resiricî- 
cd nature of his tusk. 


Nevertheless, he regards the (act thal i 


helping hand was provided to smaller 
countries during their presidency of the 
Conimunity AS û SUCCESS, 


Januzzi, who wus appointed by the 


Council of Ministers, is proud of the fact 
that the Secretariat could function ax il 
symbol of cooperation and the desire for 
political continuity. 


Whereas the chairmanship of the 


EPC's over twenly work groups changes 
every six months, the representalive of 
the Secretariat is appointed fur twe-and- 
a-half years. 


The Secretariat helps oul during min- 
meetings aml handles corre- 


mem, in particular with its Political Coni” 
mice. 

Sumetines, the Sereta 1v ike lo 
du mure. Same presidencies have ucti 
sionally asked {or speciul papers ating 
the Secrutarials pion on certain is- 
.ا‎ 

Januzzi feels that the Comniisyion is it 
natural ally when i1 cums tu prumuling 
the process of unification. 

The Political Director in the Bonn 
Foreign Office. von Richihofen, abuve 
all has activities in non-Community 
countries in mind when praising the sig- 
nificance of European political comper- 
ation. 

In many countries cooperation be- 
tween the embassies of Community 
member states has become a matter of 
routine. 

The head of the mission of the coun- 
try holding presidency regularly meets 
the foreign minister of the host country, 
even in the countries of the Warsaw 
Pact. 

As a result the Community is being 
taken more and more seriously as a part- 
ner in its own righl. 

However, the idea 1hat one enıbassy 
could assume the functions for all twelve 
Community countries in a small country 
some day is still a distant dream. 

The willingness to poo! foreign policy 
activities iş not that great yet... 2 

Klaus-Dieter Frankenberger 
„ (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 


isterial 
spondence with the European Purliktr 


The Twelve is still a distant dream 


tion Council scheduled for June is also 
the result of joint efforts by 1he Europcan 
Community and EPC. 

if the European Community decided 
to back sanclions against South Africa 
the decision would be taken within the 
framework of Eurupean political cooper- 
ation, but any sanctionary measures {for 
example, in the steel policy field) would 
have lo be imposed by the Community. 

ft is emphasised in Brussels and in 
Community capitals that this mixed ap- 
proach leads to parallclisms bul not to 
conflicts and rivalry. 

"The Commission feels like a partner 
with equal rights, This is often expresses 
symbolically hy certain gestures; for ¢x- 
ample, during the EPC mectings lhe rep 
resentalive of Ihe Commission dlways sits 
next tu {he representative of the country 


ssions deal with sccurily policy 
the Commission representative remains 
silent. 

Eurapean political cuoperation helps 
the Commission during crisis Mmunilge- 
ment, as in the case of the recurrent trude 
policy conflicts with the United States. 

Cunsultations between Washington 
and the “traika" — the incumbent presid- 
ency, ils predecessor and its SUCCESSOI — 
replaces an carly warning system. 

The German presidency has cum- 
mended the zeal and determinatiun with 
which the 12 Community member sliites 
ae prmolnpg concerti tvign polis 
activities. 

This is nol just 1 case of blowing one's 
own trumpel. The smaller countries in 
particular are trying to inerease their own 
role in international politics via join 
Community activities. 

Bonn stresses the frequency of tht 
consultations of the Political Directors — 
within the framework of the Political 
Committee — and the “European Corre- 
spondents” in the twelve Foreign Affairs 
Ministries, the coordinators responsible 
for European policy. This creates famil- 
iarity and harmony. 

The telex system “Coreu” is an indica- 
tion of the growing intensity of foreign 
policy coordination. 

The system links the Foreign Affairs 
Ministries of the 12, the European Com- 
mission and the Secretariat in Brussels. 

Between 7,000 and 10,000 telex mes- 
sages are transmitted every year, and the 
number is increasing. 

Although the permanent missions in 
Brussels are informed about the topics 
discussed during EPC mectings they are 
not involved in the, actual discussions. . 

AL the beginning of 1987 a European 
Secretariat for Foreign Policy was set up 


aro allgemeine 


rally had to be laken into account. 
Genscher's remarks were based on the 
realisation that Europe must take joint for- 
eign policy action if it intends gaining a 
greater international hearing — even if this 
means losing a certain degree of national 
sovereignty. 

Community niembers have often tried 
1o speak with a single vaice at internation” 
al conferences and in the United Nations. 

‘Their joint declarations on conflicts and 
crises on whiclı they hoped lo exert im in- 
flucnce — South Africa, the Horn of Afri- 
ca, Afghanistan, the Middle East conflict 
or international terrorism — were usually 
agreed on beforchand within the contexl 
of European political cooperation (EPC). 

Via this machinery of foreign policy 
cooperation the Conmunity of Twelve 
opted for û procedure which differs from 
ıhe usual institutions and decision-making 
processes in ihe Communily. 

‘The idvocates of foreign pulicy ceurcli- 
nation during the Community's carly years 
were also against delegating national for- 
eign policy respunsibilities to the Euru- 
penn Commission or the Council of Minis- 
ters. 

The fear of muddling up juint activities 
uithin the framework of Eurupcun puliti- 
cal aperatn amd tS whim tc 
framework of the European Community 
often pruduced some strange results. 

In Seplember 1473, for example, the 
Community foreign niinisters met for EPC 
talks in Copenhagen in the morning and 
then all flew to Brussels for talks in the 
European Community's Council of Minis- 
ters in the afternoon. 

Even though EPC did not become a 
Community institution it has frequently 
proved its praclical worth. 

During European political cooperation 
issues are decided on the basis of consen- 
sus, whereas as a rule they are put to the 
vote in the Council of Ministers. 

The Single European Act has now 
moved EPC closer to Community activit- 
ies without terminating the duality. 

The Act demands that the Community's 
external policy and the policies agreed on 
within the EPC context should be “coher- 
ent", 

also stipulates that the European Com- 
mission should participate “to a full ext- 
ent" in EPC consultations. 

Bearing in mind ils own interesıls the 
Tommission would like .to .see the twa 
fines of activity — EPC and Community 
activities — converge some lime in the fu- 


TT major political issues in the Euro” 
pean Communily are setling up: a 
common market, a monetary union, and a 
central bank. 

The Community is preparing for a 
single market with over 320 million con- 
sumers by 1992. : 

The sluggish adoption of the corre- 
sponding guidelines by the Council of 
Ministers indicates what a difficult goal 
this is. 

The discussion about a cammon monc- 
ıary zane reveals differences of opinion 
over the future shape of the Community. 

While outlining the programme of 1he 
German Comnuunity presidency to the 
European Parliament in Strasbourg at the 
heginning of January, Bonn Foreign Min- 
isler Hans-Dietrich Genscher also de- 
scribed a common European foreign poli- 

cy as a major objective along the path to 
greuter unification. 

He emphasised that the initial steps 
towards attaining this objective within the 
context of European political cooperation 
must be consolidated, 

He stressed that European Union 
would remain an incomplete idea without 
extensive cooperation in security and de- 
fence 

He referred to lhe Single European Act, 
wlıich he hoped would also provide fresh 
impetus to unification in the foreign poli- 
ey. 
` In this Act. which cnme into force on 1 
July last year, Community cuuintrics pru- 
misul lo wuık Luwurds û cutiiol Luiru- 
pean foreign policy. 

Ihey made ù cumnitment lo consull in 
an cilort tw ahng vicws and thus have a 
more effective voice. 

They annuunced their willingness to in- 
tensify cuordination on political and econ- 
omic aspecıs of security policy. 

This approach is not universally wel- 
comed: Ireland, for example, said its neu- 


Continued from page 2 


race have cost the United States it lead- 
ing position in the economic and tech- 
nological fields; military spending in the 
Soviet Union has taken it deeper and 
deeper into economic backwardness. 
Furthermore, both powers have rea- 
lised that Lhe endless external involve- 
ments cause nothing but trouble. To- 
day's motto is to sort things out. 
Although both countries will not stop 
ırying to pull strings in other countries 
they will be paying greater attention to 
the problems in their own countries. 
Armament and armed forces will no 
longer bê tikê 1 Hfdatick 
for a country’s power. This is a chance 
for the future and cause for optimism. 


yp 


model. No single land, even if it wanted 
to, is in a position today to invade an- 
other, since all countries have such 
close economic and technological ties, 

Yet it seems unlikely that such a situ- 
ation can be created for Europe as a 
whole, since a continent such as the So- 
viet Union would not let itself be tied 
down economically. 

In Eastern Europe’s case, however, 
which has reached rockbottom econom- 
ically, interests and constraints can be 
developed to make restraint expedienı. 

Western Europe should try to make 
itself unassailable by making itself indis- 
pensable. 

Although this would not make def- 
ence superfluous, it would make it easi- 
er to disarm more readily. 

Security via cooperation is the means 
via which the small and medium-sized 
countries Europe can contribute tow- 
ards stability and peace. 

Only the big powers will be able to 
take the really big steps for many years 
to come, even though all nations can 
step up cooperation. 

Cooperation docs not demand dras- 
tic decisions but resolute and purpose- 
ful attention to detail, lt promises reli- 
able but not speedy results. 

Genuine change takes place by single- 
mindedly crealing faits accomplis. 

Above all, the path to cooperation is 
only open to Europe. 

Nowhere else in the world has tech- 
nology, economic development and en- 
vironmental pollution reached such a 
level in such 1 canfined area as to be 
able to necessitate peace. 

lt would be absurd if Europe were to 
miss this opportunity. 

Peter Bender 
Deutsches Allgemeines Sonntagsblati, 
Hamburg, 5 June 1988) 


only one open to Europe 


Moscow has this in mind when it talks of 
covperialion antl a "European House". 

e Gaulle provided evidence to the 
contrary 20 years ago. Unmoved by 
Washington's objections he forged links 
“from the Atlantic to the Urals” — with 
the result that President Johnson fol- 
lowed his example and declared that the 
restoration of tın entire Europe was 
America's objective. 

The West Europeans can influence 
their major allies via action and not just 
persuasion, 

Above all, agreement could be 
reached on a division of labour. Disar- 
mament in Europe should by no means 
be left up to the big powers alonc; other 
countries, in particular those directly 
affected, should be given a say in the al- 
liance as well as in negotiations between 
the alliances. 

The Sovict Union and the United 
States, however, should have the final 
say. Securily cannot be safeguarded 
through military means alone. A funda- 
mental change in the relationship be- 
tween East and West cannot be 
achieved solely via disarmament. 

The INF treaty, which scraps all me- 
dium-range missiles — the bone of con- 
tention during the pust decade — was 
the key to everything else. 

Both sides had such û narrow-minded 
fixation on military aspects thal a mili- 
tary agreement wan nceded to enable re- 
newcd political progress. 

Palitlcal moves must now be made, 
and the Europeans have a [field in which 
they can make them with lasting suc- 
cess. 

For some time to come peace will 
continue to be guaranteed between the 
superpowers via nuclear deterrence; in 


SONNTAGSBLATT 
dom of movement in their (Ostpolitik 
since Gorbachov came to power. 

As for the West Europeans it's more 
acase of being willing but not able. 

A diologue during an East-West con- 
ference in Berlin gives an iden of how 
ا‎ sides feel about the East-West bor- 

er. 

A man from Bonn complained that 
Ciorbachov's “European Flause" is a 
concept without content; a man from 
Warsaw replied that it is precisely this 
which gives the concept a good chance 
of success: İf Gorbachoy had an exact 
building plan, he said, it would be much 
more difficult to help design the archi- 
tecture of a Europe of the future! 

The difference in the general ap- 
prvach has existed for many years. 

Almost all the initiatives to develop a 
European policy for the continent as a 
whole came from tlre East. 

‘The West Europeans initially sat 
back and asked sceptical questions be- 
fore reacting — if they reacted at all. 

The West Europcans always had more 
room to miınoceuvre than the East Euro- 
peans, but rarely made full use of it. 

If ihe names of Gorbachov’s negotiat- 
ing partners were Churchill, de Gaulle 
and Brandt instead of Thatcher; Mitter- 
rand and Kohl there woulkl be a differ- 
ent situation in Europe. 

There are still fears, especially in 
Bunn, thal close and long-lerm cuopera- 
tion with the Sovict Union means moving 
away from the United States and that 


House — an anti-Communist ideologue, 
who viewed the Soviet Union first and 
foremost as the evil empire. 

Reagan began to pursue more Real 
politik but he could not find the right 
person to talk with. 

It was not until Gorbachov came to 
power that the link between Moscow 
and Washington was re-established. 

Summit meetings in Geneva, Reykja- 
vik, Washington and Moscow mark the 
stops along the way towards a new re 
tionship between East and West. 

Improvement has become 
due to the realisation by both sides that 
no-one today can afford both guns and 
butter. 3 
1 The military budgets are impoverish- 
ing entire nations, 

Excessive investments in the arms 

Continued on page 3 


No one can pay 
for both 
guns and butter 


The rivalry in these areas always in- 
fluenced the relationship between the 
superpowers in Europe. 

The cold war was only temporarily 
interrupted hy phases of detente: after 
Stalin's death in 1953, following the Cu- 
ha Crisis in 1962, and during the de- 
tente years between 1969 and 1973, 
` In each case the thaw soon gave way 
to ù renewed period of frost. 

And through it all the arms race con- 
tinued, spurred an by the “hawks” on 


Ithough the amount of measurable 

success at the Moscow Summit was 
small, the fourth meeting between Presi- 
dent Reagan and General Secretary 
Gorbachov may make history — never 
mind how paradoxical thal might scem. 

It could some day rank as the point of 
departure for a new era, a turning-point 
from confrontative to cooperative coex- 
istence. 

For four decades, international poli- 
tics was overshadowed by the cold war. 

The Soviet Union safeguarded its 
own approaches by splitting Europe 
down the midille and rigorously putting 
the screws on its own half. 

This brought the United States into 
the arena and prompted the inception of 
the Nato alliance. 

The division of the continent fund 
its mast despicable expression in the 
Berlin Wall and the tleath-trap inner- 


Hi thousand journalists turn up in 
Moascow for the Summit — and saw 
nathing that had much substance. 

Yet the week before when something 
of real significance really did happen — 
in Hungary — most af the correspond- 
ents who were on the spot were in any 
case those alrendy assigned to Budapest. 

President Reagan ancl Gencral Scere- 

lary Gorbachev hul wanted to reach 
agreement on — and announce — û 5Û 
per cent cut in intercontinental missiles, 
They fniled, but met anyhow because 
hoth neculed the Summit to improve 
their respeciive images at home. 
,_ În Hungary, on the other hand, a shift 
in power was taking place which is al- 
most unparalleled in the Communist 
world, 

The grand okl mun of Hungarian 
Communism, Janes Kadar, and over 
half of the members of the Politburo 
were forced to resign. 

Reformers are now at the helm in Bu- 
dapest and the move has European sig- 
nificance. 

It is an encottraging signni fo Warsaw, 
a warning tu Prague unl East Berlin, 
and a reminder lo Western Europe to 
keep a wary eye on the eastern part of 
the cuntincnl. 

‘The changes which now seem likely 
there are amnrked by considerable un- 
certainties, 

Of course, the relationship between 
the leading powers of the two military 
alliances îs sli of decisive importnnce 
for Eurupe. 

Ten yeurs ago, ut a time when Mos- 
cow and Washington were on bad 
terms, this [act disrupted the continua- 
tion of detente in Europe, 

4A spell was broken when Reagan and 
Garhachov met for the first time at the 
endof 1985. 

Following their agreement last au- 
tumn an the eliminatiun of all mcdium- 
range missiles progress again seemed 
possible in Europe. 

The superpowers lay down the ovcr- 
all framework, but Europeans can shape 
ils contenl. Providing, of course, they 
can find the strength to do so. 

A look back al the past few ycars un- 
derlines this fact. 

Whereas almost half a cold war broke 
out between the Americans and the 
Russians after Afghanistan the relation- 
ship between East and West Europeans 
remained fair to middling. It was only 
seriously damaged for the first time by 
the imposition of martial law ir Poland, 
a European event. 

Paliticians in both East and West de- 
serve the credit for the fnct thal the 
achievements of detente remained intact, 

Eust Berlin leader Erich Hnnecker 


: both sides. It ost a fortune and gave no- This time Moscow and Washinglon ture. to help the Community presidency. für.Pevischland, 1 June 1988) 
palm great respect in the Federnt Re- Cierman horder. Although the screws one greater security, 4 havo realised ar the sante time that Ihey . “Coherence” has proved possible on 
public of Germany by sticking lw his have been loosened, contacts extended Efforts were repealedly madé to put The Berman Tribune must make a new start. many occasions. 
Westpolitik despite pressure from Mos- : 


ations technology, will be “Business with 
India". .., . ,. 

‘The idea is to demonstrate thal both 
india and Germany staid to benefit fron 
the combination of scientific endeavour, 
modêrn ` techhology, economic ;interests 
and persohalcontacls, ` E 

` AL. the. politlcal level India nd Gêr- 
maiy' are linked bj a commoa commit 
merit to democracy. ا‎ 


6 e. 1 1 : 
Gandhi in Bonn 
Coantinuéd from page 1 0 

gest pool of highly qualified sclentişls,in 
the world (ranking only ,behind the USA 


‘and the Soviet Union}, -' .. 0 
This fact explains why Rajiv. Ganglhi's 


government wants ı1o {ake. India into, the . 
21st :century. with .a high technological -. 


This applies, for example, to relations 
with the Central American region and the 
associated San José agrcements, 10 rel- 
ations 1o the mentber slates of, the AssO- 
ciation of South-East Aslan Nations 
(Asean) or to such a sensitive question aş 
that. of the, Israeli-occupled territories in 
West Jordan, . . ,. 
. Ãcçess:to European markels, for which 
the Conımunity. has responsibility, gs, part 


Admittedly, Ronald Rengan is an old 
man, near the end, of his final presiclen- 
tial term, and Mikhail Gorbachav û 
young man, who knows what he wants 
but is not sure whether he can achieve it, 

. If they have managed to mark out a 
roule into the future, able lo give hope 
lq mankind, it should be possible to turn 
this into an avenue of cooperalion fo|- 
iowing the forthcoming change: in the 
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an end ta the rivalry and the arms race, 
reluce deeply-rooted prejudices and 
enable a transition from confrontation 
to cuoperation. 

Tu nû avail, since the superpowers 
were rarely willing to talk to each other 
aft the same time. ر‎ 

AL a lime when greater cooperation 
seeıncd possible in the wake of Ameri- 
ca's withdrawal from Vietnam it was Le 


and trade Increasecl, there is still a long 
way t0 go before a normal state of unim- 
peded cooperation is reached, 

AL the same time the 1wo superpow- 
ers were vying hitterly outside Europe 
for new allies, geographical advantages 
und greater influence. 

As the EËuropeah fronl was en- 
trenchcd in the stalus quo they tried 10 
gain the upper hand in regions where 


cow tt move in a different direction, 

In the meantime the East is showing û 
growing interest in the West, 

Poland has resumed the pulicics tra- 
uitionully pursucd with regard to Eu 
rope, policies ft dropped for sume time 
becuuse of imernal weakness. Czechos= 
lovakia is following suit, ulbeit very cau- 
tiously. 


8 2 0 . ا‎ I CEE NO 1 
All Eası Bloc economies need coop- developments were sill in a state of flux onid Brezhnev who ruined existi Henk White House and the overdue consoll- pf its assigned cqmpetence for foreign standard r~.despile the widespread image „+ India was one of the firs! countries 
eration with the industrinlised countries — America in Indochina during the sixt- chances via his expansionislic 1l a CE dation ip,th i 1 icy, is traditlonally accompanled ° of the "indian poverty". 4 7. „., MONTE lhe weslorn allies ~ lo eşta 
5 cies. lginel text and published by with lading nthe Kremlin. ب‎ irade policy, is traditionally accompan 0 Povey. a Tm 1: 7 8 ! 
ir Western Europe. ies, and Russia in Angola, Mozambique, The Soviel invasion of Afahanistan PE ا‎ A new epoch woyid then have rally by a weighing up of foreign pollpy inler: , In 1989 he motto of the international is 0 E E i 
What is more, the small East Bloc the Horn of Africa and, finally, Afgha- was clearly öne of the factors which commenced, Theo Sommer esls, : : a Radhesyan Parohit [ 


...... (GengtnlrAnzgigêr, Bonn. 4 Jine 1988} 


telgeommunic- 


CeBIT, forum in Hanover, the .exhjbition 


of office, information an! 


The.agregment witli the Gulf .Cqoperar - 


(Die Zeit, Hamburg, 3 June 1988) 


took President Rengan into the White 


nistan a decade later, 


countries discernibly have more free- 


East Bloc turns 
down chance 
to see border 


t was an invitation they couldn't not 
refuse: an inyitaticn to visit the fenced 
and walled border between the two Ger- 
manics to sec what the division of Ger- 
many means. 

The invitation was from the Bonn In- 
tra-German Affairs Minisler, Doarothec 
Wilms, Diplomats from all over the world 
did accept — almost, All East Bloc coun- 
tries rejceted the chance. 1 

The mast impressive example of what 
Frau Wilms wiuted 1o show the foreign 
visitors is the village of Gêrsdurf, which 
formally belonged t0 {he province of Co- 
burg and now lies just ucrass (he herder. 

Instead of u wile and emply strip of 
land there is oly 1 wall, ur “visibility 
shield" as Ihe East German iuuthorities 
call it, just like in Berlin. 

Chung Sup Shin. South Korca's anı 
bassador in Bonn, was asked whether the 
walled-up section of the border re- 
minded him of the situntion in his wn dli 
vided country. 

“Nut really," he suid, “everything here 
is su — peaceful.” 

Ile was right. On the other sile of r= 
der, a coury bus cuuld he seen driving 
bhotween a handlul uf houses, and chill- 
Ten were playing in 1he hot Muy sun. 

They didit stenı to be bothered by the 
group stınding on the western sule uf lte 

«all. 

The use uf the word “peaceful hy tlic 
diplomat frum Seoul refers, of curse, tu 
Ihe REL hit people u1 huth parts uf ier” 
MANY ut Moving ChoscT logctht lep hy 
step, not to the situation of n diviled 
German nation. 

Alempis by North and South Kureit 
to rench û beqer understanding. on lhe 
other hand, are hoggced doun. said the 
amhassadur. 

The almost 1.HN-kilometre inner- 
German berder is apparently also a mat 
ter of concen for the foreign diplomats 
in the Federal Republic. 

The group had the opportunity 10 fly 
over the fuod retention basin in 
Schönstadt in a border guard helicopter. 
in line with an agreement between the 
two German states this border area can 
be flooded to preveni floods in Coburg. 

Minister Wilms reiterated her call for 
visitors from East Germany to bring their 
East marks to the Federal Republic and 
exchange them there. . 

She also called upon East Berlin to im- 
prove its infrastructure, from its hotels to 
its souvenir shops, so enable increased 
tourism from the West and so {hat East 
Berlin would have foreign exchange for 
tourists in Lhe other direction. 

Many..members of the group were 
aware of these. problems and were keen 
on hearing more information; The fact 
finding .mission, it secmed, was a great 
SUCCESS, ..'...! N E SN 

. During a similar. visit to Hesse'in 1987 
iı was the Spanish ambassador who sug- 
gested the idea to the Ministry. 2 

„ Many, people. have already cxprissed 

their..interest in 1ha planned :visit to 
Lübeck in 1989... .: ..,.. چ‎ 

Almqst all diplomats emphasised that 
it 1é difficult to compare the artifical divir 
slorof Gêrmany wifh.aituattons in other 
ecqpntries. i. o n. 
„, ;Nevêrtbheless, :someê,lipiomals did see 
a parallel te their own countrigs. , ;. 

„Costa Rica's: ropreseniative sald: "We 
area. demççratlt, country surrounded by 
Ihe dangerrof revolution and dictator 

„iı. „i ConHhusd on page 9 
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the specific proposals made by President 
Reagan. 

For him the Berlin airlift, which began 
4Û years ago in June, was ù sign nt 
starting poi of both Western commit 
ments in Berlin and, by he same token, 
uf German ties with the West. 

‘The Suvit Union had hoped the 
blockade might strike at ıe West's most 
vulnerable puint; in reality it hal come 
up against its strongest puint. 

The Kremlin had taken 2 yviurs tu 
learn its lesson and show willing 1o nego” 
tile on the Fuur-Power Berlin Ağreu- 
ment signed in 1%71. 

Duhbins agreed with Professor Schr- 
Oder in seving ù “periul of Hew muve- 
ment and fresh possibilities for Berlin” 
Ihal lay ahçitd. 

The task facing the Protecting Powers 
was to negotiate with their Eastern coun= 
terpurl and improve the cily's pusition, 
while he Federal government must stand 
up for the interests of the western pilrt of 
the city in internMional relations. 

Last but nut least, the Berlin Svnate 
must negotiate in every context! ûs A 
Land, or Federal stale. 

This threefold endeavour naturally en- 
tailed running risks, but it also presented 
a challenge. 

Dobbins noted more than once that 
the United States would energetically 
take up this challenge. “We cannot stay 
on as mercenaries," he said at one stage, 
“we are all working for the day when 
Berlin no longer needs Protecting Pow- 
ers." 

The true aim of President Reagan's 
proposals had been to establish a link be- 
tween this protective role and political 
dynamism, ٣ . 

They had included derestriction of ci- 
vil aviation, the holding of more confer” 
enceş in Berlin and the staging of the 
Olympio Games in the divided city. : . 

Berlin expert and ‘Wesfdeutscher 
Rundfunk commentator Peter .Bender 
showed great imagination, as one speak- 
er put.İt, in aşsembJing an entire pnckage 
of propasals on how: the city’s location 
disadvantage could, be. transformed into 
an advantage, . , E 
: Berlin might lie on, the outskirts’ of 
Germany but it lay, he sald, in the heart 
1 :Europe. A „European policy along 


elsinki,lineês was what waş needed, . : ı 


| i. The individual points qf the' Reagan 
Plan were n "greqt.ştep forward’? for the . 


people of Berlin, ,- 1.<... 
. „There. were many. sectors in, which 


. Besldêg,.. there. were ; spr | 
j Continued on page 
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Wast of the Wali. Diplomats from many countrles seeing for themselves the 
German-German border in all its glory. 


‘Î. West Berlin could be of use.to رthe,‎ East: ` 
.| Arts, activiies could, fûr Inatançeé, beêx+ 
. tended to include greater goverhgeof the 


ber appraisal of Hie repercussions A Eu- 
ropean peace treaty as envisaged in var 
lous quarters might have on the city. 

He concluded from his academic stucl- 
ics that the Federal Republic would con- 
ıinue to be at leust "controlled" by the 
Allies even after Ihe occupation status 
was officially over. 

A peace treaty woukl change the stir 
ıus uf the Four Powers formally bul nut, 
ur nol te the same extent, materially. It 
would, moreover, be an “insignificant 
evenl.” 

James Dobbins of the US embassy in 
Bonn referred lo recent German history 
in his appraisal of the city's prospecis, 
especially in connection with the US. 
British und French Berlin iniitite and 
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Diplomacy hits 
at Berlin’s 
trade potential 


isits by Premiers of individual Ger- 

man Lfnder to East Bloc couniries 

pul West Berlin at an disadvantage, the 
Fifth German Policy Forum was told. 

Peter Bender, a journalist, said the 
mayor of Berlin could not travel! so freely 
without first solving diplomalic prob- 
lems. 

As a result, Berlin was pushed to one 
<ide in efforts to develop trade with the 
East Bloc. 

The Forum, held in Bonn by the Frie- 
drieh Ebert Foundation, deall with the 
Future uf Berlin in the Common House 
of Eurape. 

‘The highest-ranking member of the 
audience, Willy Brandt, hon. president of 
1he SPD and a [former Governing Mayor 
of Berlin, left visibly satisfied with the le 
Bal ınilyses and new ideas on improving 
Berlin's situation he had heard. 

Divter Schrêder of the Free Uiniversity 
of Berlin, said Berlin, in terms of ils legal 
slîlus, relained vestiges of a regulatory 
principle that had held good in 1945, 

On the periphery of European sub- 
systents it hud, however, emerged as one 
of {he must open cities in both the West 
and the East. 

Yet the two parts of the city remained 
closely linked with their respective Ger- 
mın state. 

Professor Schrûder made it fairly v= 
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liged to admit the emigrants by the 
terms of the constitution, are low, 

Most either receive dole (from the 
Federal Labour Office) or pension mo- i 
ney; only 20 per cent rely on social şe- ا‎ 
curity money, 

The major problem is the lack of 
housing, especially in those areas 
where most want to live because of 
family ties. 

As many ethnic Germans are the 
descendants of Swabian emigrants, a 
disproportionately high number move 
to the rich southern regions of the Fed- 
eral Republic, 

According to the Baden-Wiürttem- 
berg Interior Ministry in Stuttgarl 20 
per cent of all emigrants live in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg, even though this Leng 
has only 15.2 per cent of the West Gı 
man population. : 

Carl-Dieter Spranger called the .in- 
flux of emigrants during recent months 
“a major challenge to us all.” 

He said that the government in 
Bonn, the Lûnder, the municipalities, 
religious groups, charitable organis- 
ations, and the exile associations must 
join forces to meet it, 

After .all, he emphasised, the emi 
grants are those Germans “who have 
suffered more than us all from the con- 
sequences of the second world war.” 

Spranger added that many of them 
even have inhibitions to speak German 
in their countries of origin after years 
of “rigorous assimilation policies." 

Spranger complained that the ethnic 
German emigranls are repeatedly mis- 
taken for foreigners. Jörg Bischef 


(Siungarier Zeitung, 24 May 19%, 
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Transit centres feel the strain as East 
exit visas 


ا 2 


thar Spãth (CDU) outlined what the 
Ltindler would like to see done during a 
Conference of Land Premiers in Bonn, 
in particular with regard to accommo- 
dation in low-cost flats subsidised by 
the state or local authorities. 2 

Up until 1980 the Federal Govern- 
ment had plans [or special programmes 
for emigrants within the framework of 
the government housing promotion 
Scheme, but then dropped lhe idea. 

In a cabinet meeting last month, Bonn 
Interior Minister Fricdrich Zimnier- 
mirin (CSU) and lis CSU colleague, 
Bann Housing Minister Oscar Schneid- 
er made a renewed altempt to top up 
federal funls for low-cost government- 
subsidised housing, which had been re- 
«lucedl to DM450m in the previous year. 

Bonn Finance Minister Gerlıard 
Stoltenberg (CDU), however, is hesit- 
ant and points towards emply federal 
coffers. 


The biggest problem is not whether 
the emigrants will find employment. 

Experience in Baden-Wiürttemberg 
hus shown that most have a job after 
six months. The fact that they are not 
loo choosey helps. 

The financial costs for the Lûnder 
and lhe municipalities, which are ob- 


man cmigrants have long since been 
overcrowtled., 

Since autunın last year nol even the 
registration and reception centres in 
Nuremberg and Friedland have been 
able to process the applications by eth- 
nic Germans to stay in (he Federal Re- 
public without long waiting periods. 

In Baden-Würltemberg, Iraditional- 
ly well catered for with 10,800 places 
in transit hostels, about 3,000 emi- 
grants are have te live in hotels and 
inns hecause {he 4U availnblce hostels 
are avercrowdecl. 

Other Lênder have erected contnin- 
ers, İn which families of five oflen have 
to herd together in a single room. 

Despite a lack of money the Bonn 
government has more than doubled its 
staff in Nuremberg and at the transil 
cmp at Unna-Massen. 

The Bonn interior Ministry is not 
surprised. In spring this year the refugee 
authorities in the Linder already dis- 
cussed ways of coping with the problem. 

Baden-Würltemberg Premier Lo- 


men, surveys the scene and says: “The 
old folk will have a very hard time of it;! 
have no worries wherc the Ynungcr ances 
are concerned.” 

In long years of local government he 
has found them to be both physically 
strong and willing to set to with a will. 

Reception camp officials agree that 
ethnic German new arrivals are keen to 
do all they can but know that they aren't 
always popular with people in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

“Some people are far from happy 
when others arrive, turn up their shirts- 
leeves and work hard." 

During the three-hour flighl from 
Moscow to Frankfurt-they are most re” 
luctant to ask a question that unques- 
lionably worries them: how they will be 
viewed and received by -their' fellow” 
Germans in the Federal Republic. 

Their staying-power and their deter 
mination to leave the Soviet Union 4 
based on a sense of nationality eit 
families have upheld for seven géner” 
ations ouiside Germany, a sentiment 
many in the new “old” country may find 
hard to understand. ٤ 

‘An-older man who speaks much bet- 
ter German than his son quotes from û 
German: magazine article ù fellow-tra#- 
yveller recently arrived in the ‘Federal 
Republic of Germany. : 

Catherine the Greal, who invited thê 
Swabians to settle in‘ Russia, promised 
them they would be allowed lo returnt0 : 
Germany. Her promise has been ho’ ' 
noured over 200 years later. 

At a rough estimate several thousand 
ethnic Germans are still keen to leavê . 
the Soviet Union. Some have bëèr on: 
the waiting-list for years. 1 £. 


E E EN 


They bring to mind the family that. 
soughl lhe assistance’ of tliis newspê 
per's Moscowoffice, 0. ' i'd i: 
“We are writing lo you as’ Germans. ۰ 
ا‎ 
LU 


they wrotê. “Do all you can. We will 
grateful to yûu for thè'rest of our lives. 
8 ا‎ Klaus J, Schwehn ' 

' ` “ {Die Welt, Bonn, 24 May 1989) 


Returning to a. 
home they’ve 
never seen 


Young women wilh an obvious look 
of embarrassment try to pacify their 
crying babies with brown breadcrusts. 

A few teenagers have their guitars 
with them, packed in hand-sewn materi- 
al, yellow with a red floral pattern, re- 
peated on the headscarves worn by 
several younger women. 

They all sit or stand quietly, saying 
not a ward as they wait. 

Once the Lufthansa jet is airborne, 
half an hour late but at ful! cruising alti- 
tude and speed, drinks are served, seat 
helts are unfastened and the impercepti- 
ble tension eases. 

SPD Bundestag MP Karsten Voigt ex- 
changes a few words with a young couple 
with a child siting in front of him. 

Embarrassed, with diverted, foorward 
gaze, the couple apnlogetically explain: 
“We haven't slept for three nights." 

They come from Kirgizia and speak 
antiquitel Gernıan, Swabian dialect with 
A Russiiın accent, It is lhe language they 
have preserved for 200 melting-pol 
YEAS. 1 

After registering at a reception camp 
they plan to stay with relives near 
Frankfurt. By ù stroke of luck Herr 
Vuigt represents thelr constiuency in 
the Bonn Bundestag, sa he promises to 
lend u helping hand. 

“Are we vver Germany yet?" asks a 
mun of about 3D in the queue waiting to 
use the tuilet. He has worked out that 
the plane should cross the border after 
about two hours ot 10,600 metres, and 
he doesn't want tO miss a moment he kias 
tong looked forward to. Others, ex- 
hausted, are already fast asleep. 

Hans Kaschnick, ex-mayor of Bre- 


Ms: women and children converge 
on Moscow airport. They are 
from Kazakhstan nnd Kirgizia and are 
bound for the lanl of their forefathers. 

More than 10,000 Volga Germans 
were allowed to leave for the Federal 
Republic of Germany last year. This 
year there will be even more. 

Flight No, 1391, a Lufthansa Airbus, 
is half an hour late. It is Friday evening 
and a bored crowd waits at Gate | of 
Sheremelyevo International Airport. 

Upstairs, on the balcony. two high- 
ranking executives, members of the 
German-Soviet economic affairs com- 
mission, take il easy after their confer- 
ences, drinking beer from cardboard 
beakers. 

Company represenlatives discuss 
technalogical know-how down below in 
ihe waiting-ruom, sitting on artificial 
leather seats. 

A delegation led hy SPD chairman 
Hans-Jochen Vogel goes yet again over 
tbe results of the previous day's political 
talks with CPSU leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chav. : 

There is also the sound of babies cry- 
inê. 

Between the pinstripe suits und the 
TV cameras extended families sit ur 
stand and wail, inquisitive hut eleurly 
feeling out of place. : 

They range from buhies to granul- 
mothers incl from strong young men to 
wizenedl ulkler ones. They are ethnic 
Germuns en route to the Federal Re- 
public of Ciermany, un unknown cuun- 
try they have longed for yeitrs to sce for 
themselves. 

4n Dl wontın with heavily handuıged 
legs is iwkwardly lifted onto a chair. It 
is cleur fram the expression on her face 
that she is in serious pain. 

Two men aged ubml S( sit next to 
them, wearing flul cups and butoned- 
down farmers’ shirts without ties, 

"The women next lo them sit with their 
hands folded in their laps, nccasionally 
udjusting their dark hendscurves. 


Bloc issues more 


i has been a sharp rise in the 
number of cthnie German mi- 
grants arriving from Poland, the Soviet 
Union, Romanii and other East Bloc 
countries since the beginning of the 
year. 

Transit centres Ihroughout Ihe 
country arc finling il difficult coping 
aml, because the pruhlem seems like 
getting worse before it gets better, in- 
vestigations are being made at Bonn 
Cahinct {evel to sce whal should be 
done. 

The number of cerhnic Germans 
secking residence permits has re- 
mained at 34,100 a yenr since 1YGR. 
Hut this figure was ulready execeled — 
HNU easily — in the first four months of 
this year. 

Almost 39,000 emigrants had bec 
registered by the end of April. Two 
thirds were from the former Germin 
ares uf Upper Silesia und the south- 
era (now Polish) part of Eust Prussia, 

The number of emigrants from the 
Soviet Union has ilsu increased since 
changes in regulations in 198G — the 
migrants to benefit are from the Uk- 
rine, Lithuania anl other areuns wilh 
many vthnic Germans. 

Roughly 5,000 Germans n year had 
received a exil permils since 1968. 
Last year, this rose to 15,000 and in 
the first four months of this year, 
9,500. 

A1 the traditional Whitsun gathering 
af the Transylvaniin Saxons in Din- 
kelsbühl, state secretary Carl-Dieter 
Spranger (CSU} suid the Bonn govern- 
ment cexpecls betwcen L50,0UU0 andl 
100,00) ethnic-German emigrants 
from itll sources this year. 

The drastic increuse is mainly due to 
the sharp rise from Poland — already 
more than doubled in 1987 compared 
10 the average for many years. 

Up until April this year there were 
already half as many emigrants from 
Poland ûs in the whole of 1981, a year 
when lhe internal crisiş in Poland and 
with it the exodus of emigrants peaked 
for the first time. 

These figures only cover “"compatri- 
ats” wha are officially recognised as 
Germans ~ in accordance with Article 
116 of the West German constitution, 
the various nationality laws, and a Je- 
cision by the Federal Administrative 
Cuurt in 196| — cilher because they 
ur their parents did nut turn down the 
compulsory German nationality ulec- 
reed by Hitler between 1938 and 1945 
or hecause they lived as German refu- 
guus in former German territorics itt 
the East. 

According te the Bonn interior Min- 
islry, at least u further 35,000 Poles 
who ure nm ethnic Germans uke 
heir way to the Federal Repuhlic cach 
yuur, using their Laurivt YISis to sly iit 
te West for gpud -=- cither illegally or 
as ufficiully recognised applicants for 
political asylum. 

In addition, Bonn is convinced that 
cach ycar abut 67,00} more Pols 
have their xix-monlh Tourist vixid ¢X- 
wnded fur three months in order la 
wark illegally in Germany and take iı 
few more D-miarks back to Tolan. 

Carrespundents report thal up, tu 
LAO visa applicutions are currently 
being handled every day in the German 
embassy in Warsaw. ' 

The rceceplion camps for ethnic Ger- 


tallgesellschaft. "That," he says, “holds 
the key to new markets. There is no way 
of telling what the net benefit will be. 
But it will be substantial. 

At the Daimler-Benz head office 
mention is made of figures more befilt- 
ing a group with consolidated turnover 
totalling tens of billions. 

But, as Herr Liener says, “we must 
wait and sce." Daimler-Benz are not 
alone in not knowing how much busi- 
ness might be donc on a countertrade 
basis. 

Nothing but rough estimates are 
available as to lhe sum total of business 
done on a barter basis worldwide. The 
IMF, for instance, fecls only one per 
cent or so of world import-export busi- 
ness is countertraded. 

Galt experts work on the assumption 
thal the true figure is cighl per cent, 

while a number of independent experts 
say the bona file percentage could be is 
high as forly. 

Motallgesellschaft’'s Heinrich Binder 
attributes these variuions tt the diffi- 


` ‘STUTTGARTER. 
.: ..ZEIFUNG 
culty in deciding where cash trading 


unds and cuuntertrading begins, There 
are so many different varicties. 


countries that have long been depend- 
ent on countertrade, such as China, Af- 
rican and South American slates, have 
now been joincd by Weslern countrics 
such as Canada and Norway. 

Unlike their governmenls, privale 
firms in Western Europe have so far 
been reluctant to rise to Ihe bait. ۱ 

“Many European exporters, unlike 
their Japanese competitors, are defen” 
sive about countertrade terms and clo alî 
they can to steer clcar of them," says 
Heinrich Binder. 

He is the business manager of Me 
tallgeselischafi Services GmbH, Frank 
furl, u Metallgesellschafl subsidiary 
specialising in countertrade. 

Daimler-Benz uml Metallgesellsclaft 
set up a joint counterlraule subsidiary 
last February. 5 

Daimler-Benz established a subsidi- 
ary in the carly 1970s that has dealt 
with harler and offset facilities, “but 
now we are guing on to {he offensive," 
Herr Liener says. 1 

Metallgesellschaft is rated the wurld's 
Na. 2 in counlertrade. The Frankfurt Resides, barter, offset and counter” 
firm mainly deals in raw mate which {rude are not, as a rule, separately listed 
are oflen traded on un affset hasis. in officid siMislics, cspecially as the 

For many so-called developing and partius to such arrangements ire reluct” 
threshold countries commodities Ar’ ant lo go into details. 
the only means of payment they ciin call Herr Binder is convinced that coun 
their own. telrade will increase substantlly in 

If Daimler-Benz weren't preparccl 10 he years 10 come, ind nut ju it Diu” 
consider countertrade they could forget [er-Benz, Developing countries, he xiys. 
any iden uf duing husiness with African are va hezvily n debt that they have 
and Suuth American cuunirics Lal AC  Fjirtle Iceway for “ordinary” husiness. 
up to thelr eyes in debt to the West. What is more, other countries are in- 

Lacking the lest idea how tw se creasingly kecen, as cumpetition gréws 
freighterlvads of ore, the Daimler-Benz tougher in world trade, to promote ex- 
managemenı has joined E wh ME porls by insisting on imports being off- 
tallgesellschaft, which has this know-how. ce, by exports. 

“We are only now in a position to talk Panied. etoionies will bê êvên 
conntetirade terk; vith he BOTT" Keener to rely on countertrade. This 
ments of countries of this kind," Herr point was recently made by Soviet offi- 
Liener says. cials in negotiating with German banks 

the past such arrange menls ehe a credit line for modernising their con- 
on a small scale. The warning triangles sumer goods industry. 

tar are pêr of ihe equiped E Even the Opec countries, wlio used to 

hich Mercedes tars Af PDN E be awash with foreign exchange. are 

ManelnclErEdin samê East BIO EUR: showing more interest in barler deals. 


yr one Private enterprise is accordingly pay- 


Screwdrivers or jacks were similarly F۴ 
1 more attention to couniterirade as a 
ui ; except that a single ْ INg more attent 
suitable for exchange; excep’ 8 “keting facility, 


Daimler truck is worth the equivalent of 4 
1i 1 “Wle can now offer to buy somet! ing 
n ee Ep from our business associates in return, 


In recent years the Daimler-Benz 5 1 
subsidiary i done between DM 20m ا‎ e Liener. “That could clinch a 
contract. 


f business a year. “The 
e 1 a i substar- Daimler-Benz are not on EERE 
tially," Herr Liener says. that this could be the shape of things 
This year he cxpects countertrade come. 
turnover to total DNi1Z25m, not inelud- 
İng business conducted jointly with Me- 
Continued from page 5 wilh the East Bloc. Only ve per cent of 


1H ` the city’s exports are sold lo the East. .. . 
وی ا‎ BREWS ooperlien ay : Belê; s0 envisaged a more intensive 
allow. 


The Green Week food and agricultural ; ;¢xchange of ideas elen ا‎ 
exhibition or the Radio Show were cases Why; he 0 2 تا‎ e 
in point. The East Btoc was not, a$ matters, Part tO 0 لا‎ e e E 
‘stood, represented at either because invit- ` e 9 n Rel a E 

n e ern, e E -: THe common line in the debate was that 
ih Beaders “is more import, political opportunities for Berlin urgontly 

{7 The legal viewpoint oi lig. ,nceded improvement. - E 
ant? The legal viewpolnt or ştrengthenlûg e 2 e cao, Eiki 


Klaus Dieter Oehler 
` {Stutrgarter Zeliung, 21 May 1988) 


thê oily?" o o terms. و ا‎ 
4 d by Land .” hose the strengthening 0 y's pû! 
E Lal ا ا‎ e bo, .- tion called fpr by'al} speakers ariiousited, 


as one observer þut t0 it; 2 “removing 
.. from the.basement to thé first floor,” 
e i. ° i  ‘ThomiasWiike ' . 
"1; (GehêralAbzeigor, Bont, 19 Maj, 1988) . i 


+Mayor. could not -travel.in, biş waj 
ut first solving diplomatle problems, 

Aga resûlt Berlin. was pushed to one .; 
"" şidê in Goniğetitloni For investment’ ifi’ ind ' 
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*But in many countries we no longer 
have any choice but to accept some de- 
gree of countertrade,” 

This problemi is most readily appar- 
ent in business with government agcen- 
cies. Five years ago Daimler were only 
able to seli the Australian army Unimog 
jeeps in return for a commitment to buy 
$50m worth of Australian goods. 

“As a rule,” he says, “governments in- 
sist on countertrade on û basis of one 10 
one, and at times of one to one and a 
half or even two.” 

The East Bloc slales are veterans at 
harter trading. AlI their business is rout 
el via some government departinent Or 
ather. 

"The East Bloc countries alse Fulfil in- 
other major requirement for business on 
these terms: they have too little hard cur 
rency and few goods they could ordinari- 
ly sell on ù competitive hasis in the West. 

Sovict officials have no moral scru- 
ples about countertrade arrangements. 
Neither do officials in East Berlin ur 

Belgrade. 

Others, even including Western Eur 
ropean governments, ure said to have 
grown kecner to neguliule contracts on 
this basis. 

A few years ago the Belgian govern” 
ment had no qualms about offering to 
buy Unimog jeeps in return for assured 
exporls of Belgian goods worth treble 
the value of the contract. 

Daimler preferred nat to clo so, hut 


Germany view the world? 


.You will find the answers to these questions 
in DIE WELT, Germany’s independent 
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Wl BUSINESS 


Daimler-Benz sees countertrade 
as key to marketing strategy 


Counterirade, or barter, İs going through 
something of a revival, It is often run 
along Involved lines with several parties 
and comtbinations of tit-for-tat goods and 
cash sometines making up the differ- 
ence, Countertrade is liked by countries 
«ith a shortage of forcign currency, The 
big disndvantage in many cases İs lack of 
quallty in some products from sonie 
countries. In this story [or the Stuftgarter 
Zeltung, Klaus Dicter Ochler writes that 
Daimler-Benz sees countertrade as 4 
way of nıaintnining sales. 


aimler-Benz is entering more coun- 

tertrade arrangements in its efforts 
to exporl commercial vehicles, But it is 
not keen to say much about it. 

Gerhard Licener, head of finance ancl 
supplies at the company’s Stuttgart head 
office, says: “There isn't much to talk 
about. 

There seems to be no immediate risk 
of a decline in demand for Dainler- 
Benz trucks. They are selling fast and 
the Mannheim works has plenty of or- 
clers for Mercedes buses. 

But world markets are getting tough- 
er, even for Daimler-Benz. So in the 
long lerm Ihe company’s Slultgart 
strategists are biınking on barter, offset 
und countertrude. 

There can be no question of trading 
trucks in return for apples, as sume critics 
overhastily inagined, Herr Liencr says. 


What is happening in 
Germany? How does - 


national quality and economic daily 
.newspaper, 
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Simmering mood of violent ` 
protest awaits IMF meeting | 


Berlin later 


ےہ 
Protest groups want to arrange a talk by the Cuban leader, Fidel Castro, during the :‏ 
mecting of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank in‏ 


this year. In splle of claims that the protests will be non-violent, there is evidence 
tirat they wil] be anything but. Stickers appearing on walls give notice that Septem: 
ber wilt be a time for riots in the streets, This article was written by Liselotte Müller ' 


for Mannheimer Morgen. 


The critics call for “the cautious . 
writing off of all debts" or that creli- 
tors should waive interest payments 
and capital repayments. 

These critics who come fron ihe 
Greens Party, groups from the Third 
World and refugees, and environmerr 
talisls, want to sluge an anti-congress 
in Berlin to which they have invited 
Third World economists and politi 
cians. 

They want to hold a “tribunal,” anıl 
stage a demonstration and a prolesl 
march at which the Cuban leader Fide! 


Castro will speak. : ٣ 


The World Bank's opponents declare 
they will act non-violently. But there art 
indications that violent elements have 
been attracted into their wiıke. 

The slogan “B-Day is coming,” the B 
standing for Berlin, has appeared un 
house walls ir the city. Stickers an- 
nounce that there is to be "a fighting Ies- 
tival in September,” 

It is feared that the violent clemens 
that went into action in Frankfurt piv 
testing ùt the construction of a new run’ 
way and at Wackersdorf about the nue" 
lear reprocessing plant, will be targeting 
their activities on Berlin in September. 

Far this reasan security precaution. 
are heing applied as it it were û political 
summit. Interior senator Wilhelm 
Kewenig has already announced that he 
will not fight shy of stopping under- 
ground traffic to the Kreuzberg district 
of Berlin, as was done during President 
Reagan's visit to lhe city. 

Police from other Lûnder will also be 
brought into Berlin and the possibilities 
of preventing anarchists from entering 
the city are being examined. 

If there should be rioting during the 
congress quite the opposite will be 
achieved to what is intended. 

Instead of gaining in reputation Ber” 
lin's public image will take a battering. 

Liselotte Miiller 
(Mannheimer Morgen, 28 May 1984) 


[i are thinking of going to Berlin 

at the end of September, don't. All 
the best hotels will be booked out and 
tickets for the opera and Philharmonie 
will be hard to get. 

From 27 to 29 September thousands 
will be flocking lo Berlin to the most 
important international conference in 
ihe post-war period; the conference of 
the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). 

It is hoped that the conference will 
be a major event for Berlin's interna- 
tional public relations image, 

The presence of representatives of 
“Big Money" should be used to get 
more people interested in investing in 
Berlin, 

Finance senator Gunter Rexrodt 
said: “We want to show that we are not 
a small, remote uutpost in the East 
Bloc, just bobbing up and down." 

Berlin ulso wants to show itself off as 
a suitable venue fur international con- 
ferences, 

Major figures in the international fi- 
nancial world are expected — 11,000 
peuple have said they will be attending. 
They include 150 finance ministers, 
many heads of central banks and about 
1.000 Journalists. : ° e 

Intensive preparations have been un- 
der way for the past year. The confer- 
ence will cost DM3Ûm, central govern- 
ment, the Bundesbank and Berlin itself 
are each putting up a third of this sum. 

In the new exhibition halls directly 
next to ICC, where the conference is to 
take place, 540 fully-furnished offices 
are being sel up. They will include a 
telephone exchange with over 400 
lines and L,100 extensions. 

Critics of the World Bank and IMF 
claim that both organisations are re- 
sponsible for the impoverishment of 
the Third World. They speak of “ex- 
ploitation" and describe the World 
Bank and iMF as “debt collectors" for 
the major banks. 


ırinl nations and their governments, 
could play a helpful role in reducing 
poverty. The World Bunk has decided to 
intensify its cooperation with all non- 
governmental organisations in coping 
will this lask. 

Conable said that he regarded as false 
and harmful criticisms that the sources of 
increasing poverty in the Third World 
were the programmes of structural ad- 
juslment imposes on the countries of the 
Third World. 

The examples of Ghana and Mauritius 
were jusl two of many that hand made 
clear that adjustment programmes of this 
sort cuukl promote growth and help alle- 
viate poverly in these countries. 

In many countries the redistribution uf 
government expenditure, aimed al marc 
effective economic growth, meant also 
the redistribution of resources for the 
benefit of social classes with particularly 
low incunics. 

Nevertheless i1 shoukl not be forgotten 
Uut struclural adjustment programmes 
placed additional burdens on the espe- 
cially poor, 

The redistribution of resources in agri- 
culture hit the poor in the ciıics the hurd- 
est hy higher production costs. 

The World Bauk is working closely 
with these governments to make bearable 
for the poor particularly painful adjust- 
mıenl measures, Conable sail. 

In this connection he emphasised that 
the World Bank placed consilerable 
weight on environmental protection pro- 

Branımes despite the problems of just liv- 
ing that existed in these countries. 

Self-supporling economic growth in 
developing countries demanded more 
environmental protection, that could on- 
ly be implemented by successfully deal- 
ing with poverty. 

‘The worst environmental problem in 
developing countries was ù direvt cunsé- 
queıice of overexploitation of natural re- 
souces by people who lived on the edge 
of despair. 

In his DIHT speech Conable described 
the Bonn government as “iınaginative and 
generous" in its support of eflective, mul- 
tilaleral development aid programmes. 

Conable quoted, as examples uf this, 
Federal Republic support for the recapi- 
talisation of the World Bank, the swift 
ratification of ihe agreement for the esta- 
blishment of lhe Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency, Bonn's contributions 
to support the International Develop- 
ment Association in Washington and 
Federal Republic aid to heavily-indebted 
countries in Africa south of the Sahara. 

\(Sëddeulsche Zuitung, Munich, 27 May 1988) 
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the African stales was to make hem i 

self-supporting in food production. 
This policy, supported by France, : 

Britain and the Federal Republic, i$ 


cross-frontier markets between the Af 
rican states and lhe private sector I1 
these states. 0 

According to the Council of Minis 
ters" decision the economic reforms 1 
the African ştates should be pragma ۳ 
and;be adjusted to the differing condi: : 
ton and peculiarities of each country. 


now being extended by promoting | 


Long-term economic growth must Dê 
striven for in agreement with govern’... 
ments there by injections of money, En’ ; | 


vironmental aspects will also be taken r 
Into:consideration. : i 
The Council'of Ministers agreed that 
a new Lomé Agreement should. not bê 
limited to a.five-year period of validity: 
as in the past. . 8 
The inclusion of Haiti and the Dom" 
inican Republic in the.ACP states and 
the new’ Lomé’ Agreement were ap’ 2 
proved in principle. Erich Hauser’: 
{Cencral-Anzeiger, Bonn, 1 June 1988) 


Changes in the 
emphases of 
development aid 


‘hnckers in African as the World Bank, so 


future cooperation would be progress 
for the states concerned because of the 
Cammunity's greater experience in 
Africa. 

He suid that the EC would in no way 
be trailing behind the Washington- 
based IMF. : 

lerr Kohler regarded the decision as 
the third important arrangement for the 
ECs development ail policy in Africa. 

In the 1970s the then EC commis- 
sioner for development aid, Claude 
Cheysson, told representatives of the 
ACP states that the EC's development 
aid funds were “your money for your to 
use.” 

hı 1982 the EC's top priority among 


Te European Community's deve- 
lopment aid for African states south 
of the Sahara will be deployed in future 
fo promote changes in the economic 
structure of these countries. 

‘The EC wil work in clase conpera- 
tion with the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF), 

The EC"s Council of Ministers made 
this decision prior to the proposed ne- 
gotiutions with the Croup of 66 African, 
Caribbean and Pacific States (ACF) 
about a fourth Lomé Agreement under 
the chairmanship of the Federat Repub- 
lic's Development Aid Minister, Hans 
Klein. 

Denmark, Ireland und several other 
EC counlries have only agceed hesitant- 
ly to the new urrihgement. The develop- 
nent ald stfategy'pursued and the con- 
ditions applied by the World Bank and 
the IMF [or the countries Involved are 
very Conltoversial. 

State seerelary Volkmar Kohler fron 
the Development Aid Ministry told 
journalists lhat ihe EC and its member’ 
states ure just as important financial 


Wi FINANCE 


Head of World 
Bank hits at 
policy critics 


Criticism that struetural-adjustment 
prograitmes were sources of increased 
puverty in the Third World were false 
and harmful, suid the President of the 
Wourld Bank, Barber Conabie, In a talk 
tu German business chiefs, He suid the 
example of Ghana and Minurltius were 
just two lhat showed how such pro- 
grammes could promote growth and 
alleviate poverty. This report of Con- 
nble's speech In Bonn to the standing 
confervnce of German chambers of 
commerce und Industry appenred in 
Silddeutsche Zeltung, 


WV Bank prailent Hurber Con- 

able called on the industrialised and 
develope countries tu create lwtler con- 
ditions for inflation-free economic growth 
KÎ to counter poverty in the Third Workl 
through concerted political initiatives, 

Speaking in Bonn tu representalives of 

the qtunding conference of chamhers uf 
cammerer ad irklustry (DIHIT), he sail 
hat the industrialised nations, whose 
leans of goverminent net ùl the world 
ccenomict summit iıt Toronto this ntonth, 
almred a responsibility in achicving this 
gual. 

In Toronto, cffurts would be made nor 
just to cliscuss the problems, but also to 
rvach concrete solutions, 

Conable said that, afer talks in the 
Chancellery, he agreed with Chanecllor 
Uelmut Kohl that a four-point strategy 
Bust he fullowed up at Toronto to im- 
prove international cconomic guidelines 
te relieve Third World poverty. 

First, the USA mıust keep reduce its 
budget and trade deficits. This would re- 
move a major obstacle to continued in- 
ternational cconomic growth. 

Second. Japan and those European 
Community countries with trade sur- 
pluses must stimulale domestic growth; 
and the American economy must Jevel- 
op long-term economic growth. 

Third, the industrial countries must 
jointly take steps to push forward negoti- 
ations in Gatt for the dismantling of trade 
barriers in all sectors. 

Fourth, all forms of financing in deve- 
loping countries must be activated. devc- 
loping countries. 

In the threshhokd nations mast finan- 
ciul requirements could be provided by 
Privute investors, but in the least devc- 
luped countries inereused ussistance 
from state organisations and multinalion- 
al operations were indispensible. 

In many countries poverly has in- 
creased in this decade, Conable said. 
Timely assistance woukl he of decisive 
iiapartance lo support those developing 
catıntries which have tackled essentiiul 
econontic refurms. 

The Work! Bank was helping these 
countries to frame anl put inté uperuicın 
their reform progrummes to accelerate 
Brvwlh rates and alleviule paveriy. 

Whut was at slake here wus veonomic, 
Pulitical and social change. 

Conable sail that poor people could 
unly became "less poor" if they had ac» 
cess to their resources, vid their natlonal 
budget, through credit, through control 
of capital investment ùnd furttamentnlly 
hy u grealer participation in decision- 
ınaking that affected their daily lives. 

Private organisations, alongside indus- 


flight, cannot take-off from it, There are 
problems in extending Düsscldorfs run- 
way because the uirport is in a residen- 
tial area. 

Cologne-Bonn airport is not far away 
and has a runway 3,800 mctres in length, 
which is no problem for the extended 747s. 

But the airlines, primarily charter 
companies such as Lufttransport Unter- 
nehmen {LTU} of Düsseldorf, want to 
concentrate their wide-bodied aircraft 
on a few airports, for reasons of econO- 
my. Where possible they want to orga” 
nise everything from a “hone base." 

The solution to the problem is not in the 
air. Sooner or later domestic air traffic in 
the Federal Republic will have lo be di- 
verled more and more to rail or to systems 
such as magneto-hydrodynamic rail travel, 
paradoxical as that ntay sound. 

For some time Lufthansa has been 
running station-to-airport train fceder 
services between Frankfurt and Düsscl- 
dorf. The Airport Express is an alirac- 
tive alternative to domestic connecting 
flights, particularly as il now also runs 
between Bonn and Cologne on its way 
and from Bonn-Cologne uirpart, which 
ix in the middle, 

Transport Minister Warnke sues him- 
self in an “ideologically controversial 
bottleneck" becuse he is not allowed 10 
build any new reuls, airports or sec- 
tions of railway. 

He assumes, however, that from the 
mid-1990s more alternative cunnec- 
tions could be offered hy the extension 
uf German railways’ high-speed ritil sec» 
tions. 

For the moment he is in conflict with 
Research Miniuecr Ricwnhuber ubout 
bhuw fat be can include the swift mingne- 
ro-hydrodynamic rail system in his con- 
siderations, Peter Zudeick 


{Deutsches Algemctnes Sonnutgshlatl. 


Hamburg, ù" Maj 1A) 
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ship. "We, too, have to stand up for peice 
and freedom." 

The diplomat from Cyprus, who spoke 
English, used the German word Teilutng 
(division) when describing both the situa- 
tion in Gûörsdorf and back home. 

In his opinion, the difference begins 
where the wall ends and two East Ger- 
man border guards could be seen facing 
two West German guards without saying 
a word. 

The East German guards just took out 
their binoculars and telephoto cameras. 

The Cypriot said; “Back in Cyprus ci- 
garettes and Playboy magazines are ex- 
changed an such occasions. 

“This here is ihe very special German 
Teilung". 

Sabine Kobes 
(Die. Welt, Bann, 28 May 1988} 
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Wl AVIATION 


Over-crowded skies play havoc with 


margins 


technology. There is talk of taking on 
more air-traffic controllers and paying, 
them morc. 

By 1991 at the latest the personnel si- 
tuatlon in air-traffic control will be seri- 
ous, if it is not so already. 

Bectwecn now and 1991, half of the 
present 1,200 air-traffic controllers will 
be going into relirement. There are nol 
enough qualified people to replace 
them. 

It takes four and a hali years to trairl 
an air-traffic controller and no-onc has 
heen far-sighled enough to think about 
filling the gaps created hy people going 
inlo retirement in (he 1990s wilh 
trained replacements, 

Bonn is considering if financial in- 
ducements might make air-tLraffic con” 
rollers carry on working a little longer. 
Pensionable age is 5 3. By law it is pussi- 
ble to extend service three Limes, cach 
lime [or ù year. 

But this is on a voluntary basis anl 
experience has shown that ùir-traffic 
controllers do not voluntarily want ta 
curry on past retirement age in their 
nerve-wracking jo. 

Furthermore their status is not pûrli= 
cularly itiractive. After 52 months of 
training air-tralfic controllers ceurit 
DM2,300 net a month, wliile their col- 
leagues in the air, pilots, earn three or 
four times thal. 

If air-traffic controllers’ pay were in- 
cereal i would upset the public-ser- 
St salat) SIULLUIC. 

And it wouldn't do much for air safe- 
1y, either. Airspace cannot sinıply be ex- 
tended by introducing more people and 
more high technology. Airspace is finite 
— and it is full. 

The airspace over Germany above 
7,500 metres is overcrowded with inter- 
national flights so that domestic flights 
usually have to fly lower. 

But it is crowded there as well; some 
areas are prohibited for military reasons 
and this leave domestic air traffic con- 
centrated into narrow corridors. 

There is nothing that can be done on 
the ground either. Munich II will be the 
last major airporl to be built in the Fed- 
eral Republic and Frankfurt's “West 
Runway" the last major extension. 

Airlines would very much like to use 
new generation, wide-bodled jets at 

Diüsseldorf, but Düsseldorfs runway is 
only 3,000 metres long, and a Boeing 
747, fully-laaded for a long-distance 
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es and safety 


for air safety in Frankfurt said: “Air 
traffic has developed so quickly we have 
not been able to keep up.” 

Air-traffic controllers are working 
flat out. They maintain that because air 
traffic has become so dense “we must 
put on the brakes." Thal means more 
delays for passengers at airports, more 
queues for the runways and more hol- 
dups in the air, waiting to land. 

The more complicated he snarl-up 
on the ground and in the air becomes, 
the more susceptible air safety becomes, 
obviously. 

The consequences of over-loading 
the system are near-misses in the air andl 
actual collisions on the ground. 

If a plane arrives late, it has to filter 
into the planes circling, for example, 
over Frankfurt. 

This causes a tailback in the holding 
pattern to i point where Hamburg, for 
example, has lo announce that the next 
Night plane to Frankfurt cannot leave, 

Since pilots and traffic-controllers do 
not always see eye to eye, air-borne per- 
sonnel say sometimes that the nir-traffic 
controllers are “being sticklers [or se- 
curity” when things do not turn oul as 
they should. 

le lı albhe colle ould 
work strictly according to the book, 
which would mean keeping everything 
exactly to the safe distance on the 
ground and in the air. When things are a 
bit tight they can be generous, but such 
generosity plays with passengers’ lives. 

Only controllers who can juggle neat- 
ly with the various speeds, altitudes and 
distances apart of various types of air- 
craft can swerve from a literal observ- 
ance of the regulations. 

If there is any kind of a technical 
breakdown, however, if, for instance, 
the radar system blacks-out temporari- 
ly, and the emergency equipment does 
not immediately go into operation, it 
could be too lale. 

Despite constant replacements Fed- 
eral Republic air-traffic controllers 
work to some extent with ancient equip- 
ment. . 

The federal air safety agency is to get 
DMI4O0m in the next budget for new 
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JI there is a superlative form of the 
word “chaos”, then {he world of air 
transport will discover it this summer. 

An increasing number of people are 
going on holiday and taking an airoraft 
to get there. But the skies over the coun- 
try are getting as crowded as the auto- 
bahıns. 

Last year, the number of passengers 
flown increased by 15 per cent; this 
year it is expected to he another [5 per 
cent. ٤ : 

There will be 18 per cent more take- 
offs and landings in Frankfurt, 17 per 
cent more in Munich and 15 per cent 
more İn Düsseldorf. 

No one foresaw this boom which 
meant thal last ycar, German airporls 
handled 64 million passengers, Capac- 
ity has becn reached, 

Munich is almost falling apart. Priv- 
ate aircraft and small-plane traffic is be- 
ing moved elsewhere, Allocations for 
scheduled and charter flights are being 
limited, 

Until the new airport, Munich Il, is 
ready, air traffic in the city will keep tol 
tering on the edge of chaos. 

In the first quarter of this ycar every 
second Lufılhansa passenger was delay- 
ed in take-off or landing. The airline 
claims that it was only responsible for 
two per cent of these delays, 

Lufthansa boss Heinz Ruhnau has 
calculated for the Bundestag's traffic 
commillee that his pilots Mew 4.000 
hours in holding palicrus over inc all” 
parts in 1987 waiting for landing per- 
mission. This piled on extra custs of 
about DMSOm. 

Only normal nir traffic is possible in 
Munich, Frankfurt or Düsseldorf in 
quiet periods. 

These periods are getting fewer all 
the time as more and more people fly off 
for a few days holiday on a long week- 
end, at Christmas, Easter or Whitsun. 
From mid-June the position will be- 
come really bad when the school holi- 
days begin. 

Transport Minister Jürgen Warnke 
says: “Air safety is not endangered.” 
Well, he couldn't say much else. 

He says the main problems are the 
the delays in take-offs and delays in the 
sky when aircraft have to circle and wait 
to land, But this is exactly the point in 
the argument about safety being en- 
dangered, 

A spokesman for the federal agency 
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New breed of 
car-carrying | 
train planned | 


lans are fast taking shape at 

Deutsche Bundesbahn, the German 
Federal Railways, for a new generation 
of combined car and passenger trains, 

They will be a far cry from the exisi- 
ing autorall services and will, it is 
hoped, help to increase the volume of 
traffic on new high-speed sections of 
permanent way. 

They weren't on show at IVA '88, ihe 
Hamburg transport fair; it merely fea- 
tured the forerunners of the Intercity 
expresses that are scheduled tö run a 
up to 250kph (1 5O0mph) from 1991. 

But the days of shunting cars on and 
off double-decker goods waggons and 
clambering up and down dirty ladders 
seem numbered, 

The Federal Transport Ministry in 
Bonn and the Bundesbahn in Frankfurt 
have commissioned a project survey 
from the department of railway engincer- 
ing at the Technical University, Berlin. 

Hemjê Klein of the Bundesbahn 
board first mentioned lhe idea at the 
Hamburg Portex fair in May 1985. He 
said in an intervicw with Die Welt that 
goods and passenger triiffic would be 
combined by the turn of the century. 

He saw no reason why the new rail 
cars could not haul both container bo- 
gies and “higher-grade" carriages. The 
new autorail project is one such idea. 

The Berlin boffins plan lo make il 
much easier for motorists to entrain. 
They will be able to book at short notice 
and drive on and off with ease. 

At the stalion ihe inuturist drives his 
car (and passengers) on to a pallet. It is 
then moved by conveyer belt into an 
empty box. 

Once the car is safely on board the 
roller door is closed automatically, leav- 
ing the motorist and his passengers to 
head for the restaurant car or upstairs 
seats with wide-view windows. 

They can return to the car at any time 
during the journey. 

It remains to be seen when the first 
such service will be available. Johann 
Peter Blank, head of the Bundesbahn 
central office in Minden, says both the 
Federal government and the railways 
are short of cash. : 

*[f the new Intercity éxpfess services 
catch on, we can then set about provid’ 
ing new autorail services." He sees. - 


Hamburg-Munich Tun, ineluéinê 
gs 330km of “hew 
م‎ permanent way be” 
tween Hanover 
. Wiürzburg, as ideal 


ly suited for, day - 
„ services. As the 
new trains would 

; link Hamburg and 
Munich in about 
five hours thete 
would be no neéd : 
to travel overnight, , 
with . the cxf f 
. cost .of couchett§S . 
or sleeping cars - 

` Transport experts 
say services ,could 
run at a prollt : 
‘with ‘6O cars Q1 
‘boarkd,‘and the ne ı. 
‘design’ : makes 4: 
. easy, to ‘drive: QR. 
and off .at statiops,. . 
en route. 


(Die wet, i. 
. Bonn 28 May 1988] . 
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electric locomotives and extended-ca- 
pacity passenger carriages and goods 
waggons, plus scale models of trucks, 
ships and a ferry. 

Swiss firms featurcd electronic 
equipment and systems for public 
{ransporl, plus two new articulated 
trucks, nolice boards, smaller items 
und scale models, 

Austria presented lhe high perform- 
unc of Austrian Rail and a new rail 
concept incorpurating a wide range of 
structural improvements and high-tech 
informition systems. 

Denmark and Sweden presented new 
noise abatement techniques for use in 
rail and ship transport, upticul cable Ja- 
la transmission and ship's models. A 
special exhibit featured the Porl of 
Nialmu. 

Rail, road and water transport pre- 
dominated, the Hanover air show hav- 
ing becn held only a few weeks before- 
hand. 

The Union Internationale des Chem- 
ins de Fer (UIC) held its annual general 
mecting in Hamburg, It represents 63 
railways and 20 associated companies, 
some of which were represented, in 
their own right or at joint exhibits, at the 
Hamburg fair. 

It was the second time the IVA was 
held in Hamburg (the first was in 1979), 
International participation is definitely 
on the increase. 

So this category of trade fair seems 
likely to be instilutionalised in the de- 
cades ahead. 


Walter Af. Lehmann 
(Die Welt, Bonn, 31 May 1988) 
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One snd of the Dover-to-Calals Channel Tunnel rall aystem In minlature as 


shown at the Hamburg exhlbltlon. 


ification systems and high-speed rail 
projects. 

Japan exhibited cars, four-wheel 
drive and commercial vehicles. 

Britain featured the Port of London, 
British Rail, container development and 
overseas trade, plus a model of the 
Channcl Tunnel. 

A consortium of 10 British and 
French firms combining the financing, 
design, construction and operation of 
the tınnel plans to link Britain andl the 
Continent by 1993. 

The imporlance of the Channel Tun- 
nel is underlined by the fact that it will 
facilitalc and intensify relations be- 
tween markels consisting of 57m and 
290m people respectively. 
~-In..addition to their. joint stand the 
Dutch presented the Port of Rutterdam 
dnd new devclopmenls in coachbuild- 
ing. 

Czech companies exhibited models of 
electric locomotives, goods waggons 
and trolley buses. 

France, as was only to be expected, 
featured its high-speed rail services, or 
trains û grande vitesse, the second gener- 
ation of which is to be taken into service 
next year. 

TGV services will then run at 1 1-per- 
cent higher speeds and with seating ca- 
pacity increased by 20 per cent. 

The French also presented the Ports 
of Strasbourg, Paris and Marseilles. 

Finland exhibited a car-wash facility 
for commercial vehicles, while Hungary 
presented containers and models of 
cranes. 

The East Germans concentrated on 
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.Park and ride. The Bundesbahn's idea of combining car and rall travel 
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Everything to 
do with 
getting around 
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nternatiunal represcentutian at trade 

fuirs depends mainly on the fuir’s lo- 
cation, ûs shown by on analysis of exhib- 
itors at the IVA "88 transport fair in 
Hamburg. 

About 20 per cent of exhibitors are 
from ubruad, Of them, #7 per cent are 
Irom Furepe und 13 per cent from 
OYUFSUAS. 

There is evidently no connection he- 
lwcen a country's size and the exhibi- 
ton space it books. 

Beîgium was the forcign country with 
the most stand space in Ilamburg, fol- 
lowed by Italy, Britnin, France and Aus- 
tria. 

Then came Japan, East Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Holla, Finland, the United States, 
Hungary und Sweden. 

The presuntation of an extremely 
wile range of exhibits, from elcetric lo- 
cumotives anl port mudels to text antl 
visual aids, reflected the scope lhe ex- 
hikbitian covered. 

I includes political and cconomic 
features und inlergovernmiental and 
technical aspects. 

The selection uf exhibits will have 
been partly influenced by the fact that 
some had already been shown, or were 
duc to be unveiled, at other, specialised 
irade fairs. 

They included, for instance, mechani- 
cal engineering fairs, shipping and ship- 
butlding exhibitions, air and car shows. 

About half the foreign countries rep- 
resented in Hamburg shared national 
stands at which they featured details of 
their specific transport situation, their 
airlines (Air France, Swissair or Alilal- 
ia, say) and the interface between dom- 
estic and foreign transport systems. 

Visitors were also shown a range of 
medium- and long-term transport plans 
extending, in some cases, weli inlo the 
21st century. 

These joint stands are run independ- 
ently ol exhibits by individual compan- 
ies, gFOupS or assO- 
ciations. This list 
merely exemplifies 
the wide range of 
exhihits; it is not 
meant to be iı value 
assessment of uny' 
kind. Belgium, the 
largest exhibitor in 
stand spuce Lerns, 
featured a juint 
stand, u numher of 
privute firms {i, 
say, compulerk unt 
communicmicoris), 
the activities of the 
International Pul= 
ie ‘Transport Asna- 
ciition and thasu of 
the Belgian Furcign 
Trude Agency. Ita- 
ly presented com- 
mercial. vehicles, 
traffic control sys- 
tems, tehecoma faci- 
litles, vehicle ident 
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Dramatlc Idloms appealing to everyone: Dog Troep, a Dutch group, at the 


nz Wimmer] 
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Fur instance lle spectacle of the Jap” 
anese group Tamakko-za. The tradi- 
tional taiko drum boomed, resoundcd, 
sometimes clearly, sometimes muffled. 
The drummers produced complicateul 
rhythms. 

The drummers, girls, handled the 
heavy drumsticks with n light hand. 
They skipped about their insirumenss in 
energelir dunce muvements, forming 
with their instruments Line and lime 
again stirring images t0 be seen ind 
heurd. 

“SŞehau Spiele XA" was dominated hy 
entertninmtnt-oricnwd Ibcatrv. Jha 
was the case ın Europe ut leas1. 

In the Third World. Africa and South 
America. where there 1s quite û Hitter 
ent, emey appruuch Lu thuatre, tlie 
concept of thétıre as being educutional 
is sUJ] clung 1p resobutely. 

In the industrialised countries, on the 
ather hand, il seems Ihatl youth theatre 
has said adieu to the idea of wanting to 
educate its public — or has sel out quite 
openly to deal with the real problems of 
a young public. 

This is a good thing. The group Rote 
Grüıze from Berlin put on a witty didac- 
tic piece about violence against women, 
and Unga Klara, the children's theatre 
ensemble from Stockholm’s municipal 
theatre, pul on a psychological drama 
about children whose parents are gett- 
ing divorced — regally performed and 
probably done in a rich language (but 
that is hard to lell because it was per- 
formed in Swedish). 

And nalurally A thousand Cranes, a 
melodrama by the ITP - Mark Taper For- 
um from Los Angeles had a message. 

The piece tells of a girl from Hiroshi- 
ma who dies of leukaemia, the delayed 
effects ofthe bomb. An American boy İs 
worricd about the bomb, until he sees 
thai he can do something aboutit. - 

He palnts peace pictures;. writes to 
presidents. . But perhaps the moral 
comes from a4 fairytale? From the Ame 
erican dream? 

, The . Toneelwerkgroep Wederzijds 
from Amsterdam, that presented a4 
workshop'in Munich of many playlels, 
had no message. They’ needed so little; 
just ighilng and a place to.perform, 

They used only.three paper walls, co- 
.lours, costumes nnd stuffed, toy arii- 
mals. Palnters painted the paper, an qc 
tor tried .on the costumes and used the 
props and changed them. :, . , 

. These Dutçh players showed the min 
imum required for, the,.maglc of .the 
‘theatce., The maglea| word:is —:.play. 


The: big names could do well. to, learn : 


that” e i: Jan Blelickt 
` (SUddeutrche’ Zclluhğ, Miünleh, 24 Mny 1988} 


Munlch festival. 


‘Then suddenly the two men be 
talk, the one in Malian, French andl Eng” 
lish, (he other in what sounded lke an 
Oriental language. 

‘They could not make themselves un- 
Jerstood — and yet they did understand 
unc another. 

The Teatro dell’ Angelo from Turin 
performed the gestares Of mourning tit 
anger, of juy and friendship with cur 
tion, humour, almost tenderly. A story 
can be as simple as that and us magical. 

The theatre of the magical, the play- 
ers and clowns dominated the youth 
theatre that turned up ét Munich, They 
prance about merrily. The clowns 
juggled, forwards, backwards. high up. 
lu duun They did ir whe andl 
louled boul. 

The Thêûtre du Bilboquet from Brus- 
sels and the Dane Hans Rone put oan 
mad clown numbers and Kuppel + Ja- 
spersen frum Bremen a scally panlo= 
mime, loaded with meaning. They all 
hruught traditional circus clements into 
their youth theatre. 

What was astonishing and antazing 
was the fresh approach the groups 
brought to time-honoured theatrical 
traditions. 


Wl THE THEATRE 


No such thing as a crisis 
at children’s festival 


serve often at “Schau Spiele '88" that 
youth theatre in Europe is no longer 
happy with its role of appealing to its li- 
mited audience of young people. 

There were many attempts to dis 
cover new, drımatic idioms appealing 
to everyone, but always based on lime= 
honoured theatrical tradilion; the play 
tells a story, pains images and makes 
jokes. 

Many groups called upon the services 
of ndult theatre s0 as to open up youth 
theatre. The Théûtre des Jeunes Anndes 
from Lyon plnyed Samuel Beckett, the 
Spielkischte from Basle performed Eu- 
gène lonesco, the Orionteatern from 
Stockholm pul on Anton Chekhov, 

But anly the Swedes created power=- 
ful, original images on stage — perhaps 
because they did nol put on a Chekhov 
comedy but pruclucec ù [ree adaptation 
of once of his stories. 

Four actors, playing against a rustic 
landscape created from wuouvden pa- 
lettes and carpets, Detween candle-light 
and a samovar, turned Rorschilds Ceipe 
into a musical fairy-tale, 

After u periul when youth theatre 
seemed as if U wanted to produce sucitul 
comment il now seems thal it has re- 
turned to stirring magic, to old fairy- 
tales, old legends, simple stories. 

It was greut fun when the Teatro delle 
Briciole from Pnrma invited the audi- 
ence inte the middle of ils miniature 
ut. when the as sutned about in 1s 
ıuıny Hamelın, when human heads ap- 
peared on ull the battlements, between 
the dolls in all (he curners and window 
hays, and the story of ıhe Pied Piper of 
Hamelin was told allegro furiosu. 

Such simple stories function on the 
stage. There were two men on a roof, Ro- 
binson and Crusoe. They fuught, argued, 
they scuffled about all over the lonely is- 
land that just loomed out of a flooded 
area. The scenery sky was beautifully co- 
loured, blue and sometimes orange. 


The world must be grateful for the 
possibility of learning. But ultimately, it 
was observed in Hanover, the Western 
world has to help itself by its own 
means. 

Ancient Asian cultures are today 
more markedly stamped with Western 
thought imports than their own tradi- 
tions. How could it be otherwise if they 
want to fulfill an economic development 
programme in the face of an ever faster- 
growing population? 

To learn means also 10 learn from 
oneself, We:must leave behind the idea 
that today is an absolute. 

Our own existence is understood as ù 
special case in history. There was a time 
before and alongside Descartes. when 
dualism appeared to boe extremely 
strangC, 1 

Inthe morning hours befûre the bDe-= 
ginning of each congress day Asian mê- 
dition took placè, but it was' also re- 
called in this that once in the Christian 
world thére was a fér of coritempla- 


ton in whieh one had the chance of im- 


miérsing onsêlf in oneself arid in God’ 

“If the congress made us more aware 
öf oursefveş ahd ا‎ portunitled’ of 
oir’ eulturê, by col mipari ons ‘with ‘other 
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Continued from page 10 


Cultural diversity, then, so as to find 
many truths with many questions? A 
practicable way? 

Many might doubt that. But this way 
is more certain than adapting Asian pat- 
terns of though which, were they taken 
up, would alter our society beyond all 
recognition. 

Certainly Asia has never known 
Cartesian dualism — it has never been 
developed through Asian tradition or 


Bey. science ir ur indersanding 


fhe word. ° ‘ 1 

Agehanda Bharati (despite his indian 
name he was born in Vienna) showed 
that in India there was no conceplual 
difference between “mind” and “mat- 
ter," ۴# 

The ultimate Lruth is nothing accord- 
ing to Buddhist thought and'that knowl- 
edge was not understood as being cogn- 
itive, tlıat truth should help us fromthe 
eternal cycie of re-birth. : a 

‘Hajime Nakamura from ‘Tokyo .em- 
phasised that nature meant the absolute 
for Chinese Taoists-and this in turn the 
recognition of every form of the' world 
as truth, Consequently: the world ‘must 
not be changed ~ and not be explofted: ' 

, This is certainly worthy of considera+ 
tion. The West.will have to learn this un- 


der the sign of.a world emerging, from 


our f endangered planet. 


heats of thi there € ed out . 
of the darî 3 and 


Thirty five drama groups from 20 coun- 
tries took part in the 3rd [nternational 
Children and Youth Theatre Festival in 
Munich, Among the sponsors were the 
Cuban government, the Russian govern¬ 
ment, a department store, thé Dresdner 
Bank and ihe Protestant and Catholic 
churches. The bank provided DM3,000 
for prizes whlch were awarded to the 
Toncelwerkgroep Wederzijds, from 
Amsicrdam; Teatro dell' Angelo, from 
Turin: and Tenlro O’Bando, from 
Lisbon, The appealing feature was thé 
absence of any {dea of crisls in the 
thentre. The cluildren's willingness to 
experiment was the surprising clement 
of the festival, Jan Biclicki gives his 
impressions for the Munlch daily, 
Silddeutsche Zeitung. 


veryone talked about the weather. 

When “Schau Spicle '88" began at 
the Marienplatz in Munich the sun was 
warn and the sky was blue. 

Clowns were leaping about among 
the trees in the Elisabethplalz, a bois- 
terous singer was warbling away in the 
tent and in the sun someone was impro- 
vising a sketch. I was û real celebration. 

But then the weather changed for the 
3rd International Children's and Youth 
Festival. The sky over the cily was grey. 
It was rainy and bilter cold. 

Anyone who wanted to cheer himself 
up for the youth theatre froze in the rain 
in front ol the theatre doors suull closed 
ten minutes after the scheduled time for 
the performance tt begin. 

Il wis i long way lo the other Festival 
venues, scaltered abuut the cily. 

Audience and children's theatre per- 
formers came logether to perform, but 
“Schau Spiele '§8" was only artistically 
exciting in its second, cold half. 

The most heart-warming perform- 
ance in the Festival took place out of 
doors, of all places, in the damp, open 
Englischer Garten. 

It was pitch-dark when the spectators 
stumbled through the bushes, everyone 
carrying a torch. The light beams played 
over twigs, branches and leaves and 
landed suddenly on flashing figures with 
long, hooked noses, who were veiled in 
dark scarfs. 

There was no room for doubt: de- 
mons were haunting the Englischer 
Garten, 

Two men stood in the glow of a fire 
on the banks of a lake wearing rustling 
cloaks. Then between the fire and the 


carth. 

‘This was the mountain of the demons 
around which, in gruesome, archaic 
scenes the legend of the maiden Milena 
Was played out. Afontedemo is a story of 
birth and death, superstition and sheer 
foolishness, 

It was û small theatrical miracle thal 
Joao Brites produced with his Teatro 
O'Bahdo from Lisbon, With just a few 
simple stage props, with earth, wood 
and fire, he changed the lavish nature of 
the damp’ grecn space in the Englischer 
. Garten into a'maglg forest. 

Such sparkling theatre magi blew 
openthe harrow toifines of the concept 
of “children's"'or “youth theatre. lt ş- 
tonished everyone, childrën, ndoles” 
cents and adults: 

Audiences were aware and could ob- 
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Both jeers and 
cheers for 
A-bomb theory 


Af itie world outlook resulting 
from the dropping of the atomic 
bomb on Japan has poisoned the 
world's intellectual climate, according 
to Sir Karl Popper of Oxford Univers- 
ily. 

Fle was speaking at a philosophical 
congress in Hanover. He said the atom 
bomb had been “ideologically" used to 
paint a horror picture of the world. 

This “propaganda” suggests a world 
that is being ruined by industry's greed 
and political mismanagement. 

Sir Karl, who is 86, added: “That is 
grotesquely untrue," Many young peo- 
ple had been driven to despair hecause 
of it. One result was (drug-taking. 

"Despite Hitler, Stalin and other irre- 
sponsible idcologists,” socicty had heen 
macle better and more just — except in 
developing countries. 

His speech was greeted sometimes 
with boos and cat-calls but also with ap- 
plause. The discussion which followed 
was occasionally heated. 

Physicist ancl philosopher Carl Fric- 
drich von Weizsicker xaidl at the end af 
the seven-day congress thal every prob- 
lem could be solvecl by applying con- 
mon sense. 

But anyone who had never fallen into 
despair over mankind's problems did 
nat know what he was talking about. 

Commenting on Sir Karl's specch, 
von Weizsãcker said some understand- 
ably rejected his ideas but no-one could 
doubt Sir Karl's moral integrity. 

The cungress, organised by the Low- 
er Saxon Foundation, aimed at analys- 
ing the tension between philosophy and 
natural science, between Eastern and 
Western thought. dpa 


(Kölner Stadt-Anzeiger. Colugne, 28 May 1988) 
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to which he himself belongs, in objects, 
in order to find his way." 

Wiczsückcr had to lcave open wheth- 
er a passable way was demonstrated, He 
added ironically: “Philosophy is basical- 
ly too difficult for us," 

This could also be said of many of the 
lectures during the congress. They 
showed that the experts lacked intellec- 
tual discipline. 

But on the other hand this gave the 
pleasure of cavesdropping on speakers 
who themselves had intellectual disci- 
plinc. 

For instance Max Jammer in his dis- 
cussion on the question whether Kant's 
transcendental philosophy got along 
with the discoveries of modern physics. 

The answer was yes and no, but one 
had to go on arguing despite the fact 
that the dispute has heen raging for 60 
years, 

Or Hans Jonas who pluced mankind 
in position next to Hegel in the question 
of responsibility, without being able io 
share his optimism, 

egel's world spirit does not come 
from itself but from the creator, who re- 
nounceul himself after the completion of 
creitiun. ile expected mankirıd to per- 
fect this creation. 

These are Western attempts to bring 
us oul Of the crisis for which we are our- 
selves to blume, tlempts that are recog- 
nised as objective misunderstood pre- 
mises of man's owt thought. As Morris 
Berman «lid with the confrontation of 
scientific concepts. 

Every age constructs its own sense of 
reality. In the Middle Ages philosophers 
asked about the "why," the principle, 
madertt times asks abot the “how,” the 
functioning. The world must function in 
the intercsts of capitalism and thie world 
economy. But il is [unctioning more 
phorly all the time. 

How can one aller the premise then? 
Berman suggested that it could be 
achieved by the transition from major 
structures in the economy and science 
to small units linked to one another. 

Continued on page 11 


WM IDEAS 


Unremitting contest between 
physics and philosophy 


ing. Naturally this raises qucstions of 
scicntists' responsibility, wliclı they can 
unly evade to a slight degree. 

Bul iat least the Gûttingen Nobel 
Prize Winner Manfred Eigen banned 
any intrusion into reseurch frccdom and 
Munich psychologist Ernst Poöppel 
maintained lhat environmental Jisturb- 
ance was played up by the media, 

Physics and philosophy — Carl Fricel- 
rich von Weizsücker indicated a bridge 
that could bind mind and nature to- 
gether again. 

He took far his point of deparlure the 
Qunntum Theory that shook, it a most 
lasting manner, the old mechanistic inn- 
age of (he workl anl the scientific viow 
lioaked to it. 

As u consequence the discovery that 
it is a question of observation whether 
an electron tppeurs as a partlcle or as a 
wave, lhat One can indicate neither its 
location nor its impulse, that a state- 
ment about its behaviour cannot be (le- 
terminist bul is only possible at lhe level 
of statistical reality and hat on lop of 
everything else the observer only inter- 
vcnes through lis observation in the 
system and so becomes i purt of il. 

Weizsiücker announced Curtesian 
mind-nature dualism lo be power ideul- 
ngy. “Why should not cxpansive reality 
alse he able to think, why shoukl think- 
ing not be ahle to present itself expans- 
ively?" 

He suid that in the Quantum Theory 
once has the unlty striven for, since ir 
denies the finality of all divisions. "Ev- 
ery determinable alternative is connect- 
edin truth with every other one.” 

He went on to say: “The world is not 
made up of objecıs; only the limited un- 
derstanding of man analyses the whole 


Farias’ book for technical fnilings and 
even falsification of details. 

Farias tried to counter their atacks 
with the multi-purpose weapon of mor- 
ality, and returned again and again to 
Heidegger's conviction that only Ger- 
mans and Greeks were competent to 
speak adequately of “being.” 

That is a deep injury to human dig- 
nity, a racialism of thought that is not 
very far from the thinking that made 
Auschwitz possibJe, 

Marten amplified his criticism of 
Pöggeler by saying that Auschwitz in 
fact points to the necessity of a philos0- 
phical ethic that Heidegger never con- 
ceived. 

Pöggeler pointed out, as an exonera” 
tion of Heidegger, that Heidegger met 
Paul Celan after the war, who was a Jew. 

Heidegger's thought refers radically 


` to man's “self-being.” It devises a nega” 
. tive socikl ontology, which man, must 


understand as @ critic of mass society. 
At this point the emotional proximity 
to anti-modérn National Socialism can, 
be found, and the label “revolutionary, 
conservatism" in the title.of this discus. 


sion points to this and related direc” - 


tions. 


This heuristic sign’ WAS however 
blocked by the Know-all attitude of & ° 
discussion, in which the ‘fact that Hell, 


degger had given the Nazi salute in Frei; 


. burg was maliciously countered with ; 
cxkistential ontology, .evGn jf Forlaş be- . 


aor: 5 Nazi poems. 


2 Heimo Sthwilk 5 


(Rhêlnischer Merkur/Chrlši und Welt; 


„. Bohn, 6 May: 1988), : 


Heidegger and 
the Nazis: 
debate rages on 


which bunches together the research 
Gg of Guido Schnccberger and Hugo 
1t 

1. Murtin Heidegger's thought is 
deeply stamped with anti-semitism; 2. 
He was a convinced National Socialist 
up to 1945; 3. lt is impossible to separ- 
ate his political involvement from his 
philosophy. 

Farias, who was not taken seriously 
as it philosopher by the other disput- 
ants, cuuld not make good the philoso- 
phical basis of this last point, 

A dossier of more nasty and the nasti- 
est accusations is not sufficient to come 


to the conclusion that the political : 
lapses of n thinker imply lapses i in his 


thought. 

‘Fhe Heitlegger scholar Derrida pen- 
etriitingly analysed leldegger' s intellec- 
tun concepts in his book LL 'espril and 


confirmed the ğreat distance that lay be- ! 


` tween Heidegger, and Natlonal Soacial- 


ism. 


Biologlsm and racism cannot funda- 
mentally be recognised .in Flejdegger's 


lieves he has been able to ûnmask the 


Nazi philosopher decisively, : 
Pöggeler .and Biemel both criticised ,: 


pinion against opinion” is the title 

of a series of discussions organised 
by the Düsseldorf ASG Educational 
Forum. 

This time the controversial theme of 
“Hcidegger. National Socialism and Re- 
volutionary Conservatism. Heidegger's 
political thought and his philosophy,” 
allracted t¬ Düsseldorf such well- 
known Martin Heidegger experts is 
Walter Biemel, Otto Poöggeler, Rainer 
Marten und Victor Farias. 

Farias comes from Chile and is leach- 
ing in Berlin. He has written a buok 
about Huidegyuer's Nazi past which un- 
leashed a hectic Heidegger debate first- 
lyin France, then in Germany and hkaly. 

There was-‘dispute about the fact that 
the undoubtedly greatest and most ir- 
fluential thinker of this century hud be- 
Urayed his intellect lo the unti-intellectu- 
al novement, 

This opened up prospects nf proving 
an internal link between National Sa- 
ciufism and Hellegger's philosophy. 

What in France led ta a brilliant at- 
tempt at interpretaliun, by Derrida and 
Lavinmas, hus given the academic world 
in the Feclerul Republic fond for 
thought but it has not sunk tv the depths 
of bargiining with the facts. 

Io retruspect one coukl call the batile 
uf quotations, that look pluce in Düssel- 
dorf Io the umusement of the public, 
“*Anccdote against anccdute,” or “Mem- 
ories againsl memories,” despite the 
seriousness of Ihe theme. 

Farias repcuted the three central 
points of his dossier .on Heidegger, 


t iş well known that Ernst Albrecht, 

Prime Minister of Lower Saxony, has 
a bent for philosophy, and it is thanks to 
him that Hanover, the slate cupitul, has 
hosted n philosophicul congress, 

Hs duralion and the list of partici 
panls have made it a unique event inı the 
Federal Republic. 

And if that draws the eyes of an inter- 
esled puhfic lo lhe stnte, not well-known 
as being o cradle of thoughl, all tle bet- 
ler for the I.ower Saxony Uounulution, 
which organised the congress and 
whose president Irnst Albrecht is. The 
Foundation was established to promote 
philosophy in the state. 

‘The congress also disproved another 
vicw wiclely hell — that politicians can 
see nu [urther than the next election, 

There were two nspects t0 {he con- 
gress, entitled “Mind & Naturc." Tirstly 
it was a definilion of an npprouch to the 
world today and its thought; and secon- 
(lly a scarch for ways out of the crisis in 
E mankind unquestionably finds il- 
sull. 

The congress also examined if East- 
ern religions coulkl he of use. This un- 
leashed irritation in the run-up to the 
congress among the two main Christian 
churches. 

The Protestant Central Office for 
Weltanschauung Qucstions primarily 
feared Lhat the congress could be divert- 
ed into the channels of the “Ncw Age” 
movement, this conglomeration of the 
estaleric and occultism, Asian philoso- 
phy and sirivings for unily. — and that 
at Whitsun in the Christian calendar. 

There was nothing to suggest this 
would happen and in vicw of the make- 
up of the congress these fears were un- 
founded from the very beginning. 

Carl Friedrich von Weizsicker was 
its intellectual mentor, and the list of 
pariicipants included names such us 
Morris Berman, Hans-Peter Diürr, John 
Eccles, Manfred Eigen, Ruger Garaudy, 
Max Jammer, Hans Jonas, Cardinal 
Franz König, Ronald D. Laing, Sir Karl 
Popper and Ilya Prigogine. 

A glungce al this lisı of participants al 
ready gives some lca uf the direction 
the congress would take; an unremitting 
encounter helween natural science ancl 
ıhe arts, belween physics and philaso- 
phy. 

This philosophy limited more starkly 
traditional scientific thinking than the 
penetration vf the Euxstcern lody of 
thoughl. 

"Fhe title of the congress, “Mind & 
Nature," presents u conciusiun antl a 
question il ane andl the sume time. 
Western thought hus wen convinced 
that there is a dumisnı in mind and nii 
ture at the test since Descurles, The 
question Îs whether this las led us into a 
eubde-snc und whether there is a way 
ult. 

Twas the generally held conviction in 
Hanover thal we are now in fact almost 
slunding before û wall at the cend bf a 
street. The threats of nucletr unl eco- 
logical cataslrephe are proofs uf this. 

Thal fs just the consequence of 
tholght, that scientists have carried be= 
yani the world, which lhey arc explor- 


; HFfwd'years ago a safely rdport dealing 


which in turn makes a substantial con- 
ıribuion toward the destruction of our 
natural environment, the conventional 
“development” of which is tantamount 
to its destruction. 

The “stress” to which seals are suD- 
jected is not just a mater of toxins they 
eat and drink. They are also constantly 
disturbed by people walking round the 
mud-flats and, above all, by low-flying 
aircraft. 

Jacques Cousteau, the French ocea- 
nologist, recenlly suggested setting up 
“tourisl-free zones” in the Medilerra- 
nean. He also proposed charging holid- 
aymakers an eco-1ax. 

Catastrophes must clearly first hap- 
pen before an atmosphere is crented in 
which legislatlon to protect nature from 
man-made destruction can be cnacted 


«esplte the power wielded by those who 
benefit from environmental destruction. 

Bonn Environment Minister Klaus 
Têper sets great store by this trend. Re- 
gardless of internulional cumpaigns he 
has noted that nuch remains to be done 
in the Federal Republic. 

LegisliMive provisions exist; al {hit is 
nceded is for the Federal governmenm tu 
uCl. 

lt is a known fact that for years the 
ground waler has bevn progressive 
rfiched by morc and mure pe 
These longlived “plant prolcctives," its 
they are cuphemistically called, ought to 
he banned. 

What sceps into the ground water will 
wuner ur kuter Hind is way intu Ih 
ocean — just us wil ıs Dpped un witalt 
dumps will sooner or later find its way 
into {he ground waler. 

The Sandoz accident, which caused 
serious chemical pollution of the Rhine 
downstream from Basle, mercly accel- 
erated the prucess. The toxins released 

into the river Howed more or less swiftly 
and directly ıo where the latest catas- 
tırophe has occurred. 


Martin Urban 
{Siddeulsche Zeltung. Munich, 31 May 1988} 
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BW THE ENVIRONMENT 


Huge carpet of killer seaweed choking. 


sealife as it multiplies out of control 


the North Sea clog the Baltic ap- 
proaches, reaching pollution levels 
nearly as high as in the river estuaries. 

Pollution takes 11 months to travel 
from the Rhine estuary to (he Skager- 
rak, and the Rhine accounts for over 
half the toxins disposed of via the rivers. 

They are joined by atmospheric tox- 
ins precipitated into the North Sca, by 
untreated sewage, by rainfall and even 
by pollution from the waler table. 

The marine eco-system has so far 
largely succeeded in handling this pollu- 
tion, It has certainly responded to it. An 
excess of nutrient, such as phosphates 
and nitrates from fertiliser, sewat 
plants and acicl rain caused by static and 
vehicle emission, is eagerly digested by 
marine micro-organisms. 

"The more nutrient there is, the more 
algae thrive on it. The amount of sea- 
wecd lining the world's coasts has tre- 
bled in the past 10 years. 

When it dics, the eco-system provides 
for ils disposal, bul only if there is still 
enough oxygen in the water. Where 
there isn'l, marine life is extinguished. 

Anaeruhic putrefaclion ix all thal is 
left, und this seems lo be the case wher- 
ever Chrysochromulina polyepsis has 
gained the upper hand. 

An unusual increase in {he quantity 
of seaweed (a commun hame for iulgac) 
can regularly be observed all over the 
warld. but especially along the cuast. lt 
ix the result of overferlilisatiun 

An estimated 2U to 3U per cent ot the 
nutrient spread on fields and nıeadows 
by farmers in Schleswig-Holstein lows 
into the sca. says Kiel ecologist Berndt 
Heydemanin, Schleswig-Holstein's new 
Environment Minister. 

Holidaymakers can be sure tu steer a 
wide berth of beaches piled high with 
dead seaweed. They can hardly be ex- 
pected to relish the idea of swimming 
amid dead seals and fish. 

That poses a 1hreal to an industry 


Report names four nuclear 
power stations as unsafe 


surê would be so high that counter-mea- 
sures would be indispensable in the cily. 

The .area affected could not be dec- 
lared fit for hurnan habitation again un- 
til after extensive and large-scale decon- 
tamination. : 

Fritz Vahrenhalt ofthe Hamburg en¬ 
vironmenlal affairs department esti- 
mates the: risk of a meltdowi'at a Ger- 
man nuclear powêr station to be thtee 
per cent by the turn ofthe cenlury. 

Making this estimale in view of the 
Darmstadt survey, he said its findings 
had shown that a Cherhobyt-style melt- 
down was possible ih'the installations 
ihë§pectéd. . .. ES 


Awlttuıiheêr Krütmel’ahd Brunabüttel reac 
‘fors:prompled Senator Kuhbler to call, in 


If an Ek happened, ft woul bE 


Tr four nuclear power stations ear 
Hamburg are riot safe, according to 
a survey by a Darmstadt ecological re 
search institute, 

The repûrt, costing DM200,000, was 
commissioned by the Hamburg Senate. 
Its findings were presented by the city’s 
Environment Senator, Jörg Kuhbier. 
‘The’ fouf are at Stade, Brunsbüftel, 
Bröokdarf' and Krüûmmel. The bollîng- 
water reactors at’ Krümmel ‘and 
Brunsbüttel were described as particu- 
larly unsafe. OE 

The safety containers housing’ thê, 
nuclear fuel rods: are reported to be 
highly -susceptibler to leakage from’ the 
condensatioh éhamber. ا‎ 


almöst inipossible ‘to control. ThE 
colild bea mêltdéwri 'of th 


` corer With safety’ eatainers ‘explod!n 


and1fié la eon amu! 


hither Tong Tete 


This catastrophe has come suddenly 
but not unexpectedly, Even its exact lo- 
cation, the confluence of the North Sea 
and the Baltic, is a known black spot. 

Nothing is known about the life 
rhythm of Chrysochromulina polyepsis 
and no-one known why it is displacing 
more customary forms of seaweed. 

Prince Charles said in his address to 
the North: Sea conference in London 
last November: “Science teaches us first 
and foremost that ecology is fraught 
with uncertainty." 

The British government is a grenl be- 
liever in the argument thu much more 
research must be undertaken before Ac- 
tiun canı be envisaged. It is an argument 
popular with pollution culprits in Ger- 
many lO0. - 

Prince Charles warned: “While we 
are waiting for the doctor's diagnosis 
the patient could die.” lt could die once 
of many deaths mankind inflicts on na- 
ture. 

Man-made Loxins do not simply van” 
ish into the air, the soil or Ihe water. But 
much more derailed information his 
been brough1 to light. 

Hamburg Universily oceanologists 
have proved that pollution sent along 
large rivers into the North Seu collecls 
and is enriched in the Kattegat and the 
Skagerrak. 

Toxins pumped into the Rhine, the 
Elbe and the Weser {nol to mentivn 


British rivers) that find their wuy inl 
TR am rages fro, 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied thé data arranged in seê-at-a-glance lables in these new reference 
works. They Include details of air and walter lemperalure, precipitation, ' 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
د‎ of thunderstorms. 
unlriés ahd For scientific researeh. 
Basic facts and figures for every country in the worl form a preface tothe 
tahle. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 


The guides are hundy in size and flexibly bound, indispensahle for dally use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 


-Four volumes are available: 


North atid South America. 172 pp, DM 248; o 
| ` ''Asia/Australla, 240 pp, DM 24.80:, 7 

* "Africa; 130 pp.. DM 24.80; . 
Eûrbpeê/ USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 


A. Brotkhaus, Poştfach 17 
ab pd SA 


Europe is in the grip of another environ” 
mental disaster — thls tinıe.in the North 
and Baltic Seas where an enormous car- 
pet of algac (seaweed) up to 10 metres 
thick is killing cverything in its path. 
The algae are multiplying at a tremen- 
dous rate, feeding off massive amounts 
of man-made toxins Irom industrial, 
domestic and rural sources and deliy- 
ered in sea and alr. But scientlsis have 
not yet been able to establish the pre- 
cise connection between the effluent, 
the algae and the throllling of (hou- 
sands of square miles of sen, This arti- 
cle was writen for (he Munich daily, 
Silddeutsche Zeitung, by Martin Urban. 

س 


eople on the North Sea and Baltic 
Pe can only look on helplessly 
es seals, fish and marinc life die, wiped 
out by pollution and by killer seaweed 
in the Baltic approaches and in the Ger- 
man and Danish seclors of the North 
Sea. . 

In Norway the disaster is being de- 
scribed as a maritime Chernobyl. A tiny 
single-cell alga, Chrysochromulina pol- 
yepsis, has suddenly begun multiplying 
at an enormous rate. 

The resulting sludge of deal seaweed 
up to 10 ınetres thick is choking all life 
in the sea, Irom the starfish to the sal- 
mon and other edible fish, Seals are also 
dying by the hundred, especially pred- 
nant [ecmales. 
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One Hagen course in economic 
mathematics had a 100-per-cent failure 
rate! 

But the correspondence course re- 

` search centre has monitored the situa- 
tion, and it has greatly improved, 

Half the course material is written by 
Hagen University staff, the other half by 
specialists and established authorities at 
other universities and research facilit- 
1€s. E 

Hagen course material is so popular 
that it can be found .at other, conven- 
tional universities. Academic research 
at Hagen is also held in high repute. 

The university compares well with 
othet, larger and longer-established 
universities in outside funds raised per 
member of academic staff, a respectable 
number of whom have been appointed 
to posts at other universities. 

As yet Hagen makes surprisingly 
little usc of the new media, but that will 
change in a few years’ time, A number of 
students already link up with the uni- 
versily computer al night (when tele 
phone charges are lower). Computer 
graphics programs are soon to be in- 
cluded in course material. 

Professor Battis plans to make more 
use of TV too (a prospect many of his 
staff view with dismay). At present Hag" 
en has a modest fortnightly West 
deutscher Rundfunk slat for pro- 
gramınes of its own. 

He plans to treble this programme 
time and share it, in co-productions, 
with ulher universilies. Usc is to be 
made of Olympus, the Esa educational 
satellite that is due to be launched next 
autumn. 

Asked whether il mighl not be simpler 
to continue mailing video cassettes to sl” 
dents (rather than to plan TV progranımes 
for screening all over Europe), he says: 

“What we offer at present does little 
more thiun satisfy the nalural vanity of 
our professors, but we are still better 
than the TV test card.” 

One deadweight dating back to Hag- 
en's early days is still a heavy burden on 
students, especially in Bavaria, where 
3,658 live {second in number to North 
Rhine-Westphalia). 

It is the problem of studying on your 
own. “Orals are extremely difficult, nol 
to mention job interviews, when you 
have been used to beavering away or 
your own," Martina Meister says. 

Part-time tutors now lend a helping 
hand at over 40 study centres for Hagen 
University students all over the country. 
They also encourage the formation of 
study groups. e 

A majority ofl CDU/CSU-ruled 
Lğnder initially vetoed the establisfr: 
ment of these study centres. They fe 
the “comprehensive university” 
get its foot in the door, as it were. 

CDU/CSU Lğnder are strongly oP” 
posed to the concept, and Munich re” 
fuses to :this day.ta allow Hagen study ,. 
centres to operate in Bavaria, Three 
SPD-backed motions in the state assem: 
biy have been defeated. 3 

Martina Meister heads the Hager 
Universily Association in Bavaria, set 
up in 1983 to promote the, establish 
ment of study centres ‘in . Germany 
“Deep South." EE 

Hagen . students. haye suppljed 
DM180,000 in funds to help the.Bavarr 
ians, and the šearch is on’ for a commer’ 


cial or educational sponsor. , : 
, “We can't really manage witha 
study centre,” Frau Meister şay$. 
Capital, the .businèsş monthly, Pf 

blished a: league table of Cejman je 
versities a, while ago. Hagén ranked - 

among the bestin economics, “J do hopf "" . 
Bavarian firmş are aware of the fafly, + 
she says. .- Evelyn Rall -.. 
:". {Slddeutsohe Zeitung, Munich, 24 May 1988) ` ' 


¥ EDUCATION 


Degree by mail-order at Germany’s 
only correspondence university 


celse," he says. Where Hagen has suc- 
ceeded has been in offering university 
courses for a larger nunıber of students 
than expected and in enabling people 
who might not otherwise have studied 
10 tke up a university education. 

‘There is no need to provide facilities 
for pvople geographically remote from 
the nearest university, as in lhe Soviet 
Union. If anything, the opposite is the 
Cust. 3 
Hagen students and graduates are to 

be found in Frankfurt, Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Hamburg and along the Rhine — in 
cities and towns that often have a choice 
ofconventional universities. 

‘They are mature students who study 
ufler work lo get on in their careers, 

Ninety per cent of Hagen’s 34,000 
students work for a living if you include, 
as Hagen Joes, mothers with children lo 
bring up. 

Eight out of 1Û already have a career 
qualification, and four out of the eight 
have previous university degrecs, 

Su 40 per cent of Hagen students 
have university diplomas, degrees, 
PhDs and even the additional PhD re- 
quired of prospective university leach- 
ers in Germany. 

They include economists studying in- 
formatics and lawyers, engineers ind 
scientists sludying economics, None of 
them are interested in 4 further degree; 
whal interests them is further (univers- 
ity) education. 

One In four first-year students af in- 
formmics in the Federal Republic en- 
rals at Hagen. Most neither need nor 
want to graduate. * 

With 75-80 per cent of its sludents 
not interesled in graduating as such, 
Hagen can fairly claim to have pro- 
gressed Irom a correspondence college 
to a further education university, 

Ideally, every graduate ought to go 
back to university after a while at work 
lo recharge his batteries, as it were, and 
to provide practical feedback. Hagen 
cannot really claim to have succeeded 
an this score. 

lt may have many postgraduate stu- 
dents but Ihe courses are too instrumen- 
ıalised along input-output lines. 

Hagen also sel out to offer women 
with children an opportunity of univers- 
ity, yet the university is, if anything, 
more male-orientated than the rest. 

Martina Meister in Munich is not a 
typical Hagen student. Only 23 per cent 
are women, as opposed to the national 
average of 37.9 per cent. 2 

This is argunbly due to women being 
nıore susceptible than men to lhe pres- 
sure brought to hear by.beavering away 
alonc in student isolation. . 

Professor Batlis has no doubt as .to 
what makes Flagen: so popular with 
academic staff, who write course mate- 
rinl rather than give lectures, . 

“They clon't have to give cight hours 
uf lecuıres a week," he says, “and can 
work undisturbed at home instead, : 

“Jet us be honest und admit that stu 
dents ure the real bane of university life. 
Hete we don't have droves of beginners, 
just smal groups of PhD students, who 
ute muchmore fun.” , : 

Printed course material can be 
checked:by others, which initially led to 
young academics paying.more attention 
to their academic reputation.than to the 
eed to be comprehensible and educa- 
tionally sound. > E 


Rhine-Westphalia in the 196Us inl 
1970s, the pressure of young people keen 
to study al university bhuving triggered û 
debate on carresporklence courses, 

It is still often seen in Germany as ù 
late brainchild of Social Democratic ed- 
ucation policy, but in reality il reflcets 
an international trend. 

Hagen corresponds to the Open Uni- 
versily in Britain and to similar corre- 
spondence course facilities in the Unit- 
ed States, ithe Saviel Union and the 
‘Third World. 

Aculemic elucntion is aleudlily 
evolving worldwile inlo an adult and 
further elucalion syslent, 

Ner-one in the Fecleral Republic was ûp- 
pused in principle to the idea of corre- 
spundenee courses, hut conservative cdu=- 
calion policymakers envisigexl exlra-mu- 
rul courses at existing universities. 

This proved loo expensive and im- 
pructicable, so North Rhine-Westphalia 
grasped the initintive and set up a corre- 
spondence course university of its owt, 

Its declared alm wis to provide at 
greater speed und less expense lhe lar- 
gest pussible number of extra university 
plkuces, to make ù contribution toward 
the reform of university studies and to 
brenk new ground in further education. 

Whal has become ol these targets 14 
years laler (Hagen was endowed in 
1974) 

Shortage of funds soon nipped in the 
bud plans to expand and open up fur- 
ther facuhîes, while existing fnculties 
had to struggle for a share of what was 
left. 

Hagen has yet to offer degrce courses 
in law, which is a subject ideally suited 
fur ihe media and methods of curre- 
spondence courses. : 

Closure of a conventional university 
college in Hagen has been ù windfall, 
wilh the transfer of 45 new members of 
staff, including six professors. 

They have given the deparlments of 
electronics and information science a 
great boost, says Professor Battis, who 
does not see himself as a gravedigger or 
a legacy-hunter. 

He is delighted ta have benefited 
from the influx of extra staff, He also 


welcomes the new buildings taken over 
from the callege hat closed down. 

As for the refotm of university stud- 
ies Hagen sees its contribution as the 
carefully thought-out range of course 
materinl un offer, û range from which 
stents can. pick and choose lo suit 
their specific career requirements. . 

A business sludies genduale who. is 
iMerested İn lhe export trade can studly 
internatimal marilime law, foreign eX= 
change, international fiscal problems, 
transport luw und the like. ; 

If he is interested in personnel ma 
nmıgement he may sludy public. law, 
munufacluring law and psychulogy. 
These are useful und pertinent combin- 
ations. 

But cun (hey be classificd as a reform 
of univerşily studies? Professor Battis 
takes a more level-hegde view than his 
predecessor, Professor Peters. 

*Thete has been less of a reform of 
universHy studies here than anywhere 


Hagen doesn't scem like a universily 
town. Most of its 75 professors ind 
34,000 students live somewhere else, Pu- 
pils take correspondence courses, Miany 
don't even want to graduate, Thiey just 
want to learn more. This is the only uni 
versily withomM a canıpıs in Gernıany. 


refessor Ulrich Baulis is vice-chan= 

cellor, Martina Meister a student at 
Hagen University: If she, or any of the - 
341100 students, wants lo see him or her 
professor she must either travel or use a 
vhleo cusselte, 

She lives in Munich, SRUkm (340 
miles) south of lagen, arkl studies in 
the kitchen of her aparlment. 

Munich is û university town tau, of 
course, but conventional undergraduate 
life is ruled out hecuuse she has two 
small suns. 

Her hushand kecps ar eye on the 
children in the evening and al the week- 
tml, xu she cun work her way through 
the course maleriil she is mailed once 4 
fortnight (it inclutles vklen cassettes for 
seme Courses). 

She plans to graduate in cconomics 
from her kitchen lable by 1942 and may 
gu on t0 write û PhD thesis. 

Professor Battis lives in an attractive 
detached house in Hagen that is anly ù 
slane"s throw frem the concrete block 
that houses the university's computer 
and the mailing department, the fecal 
puint of a campus without students. 

Cote material ami marked papers 
ure mailed to students mainly in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, hut Hagen has 
students as far affeld as Australia. 

Nearly 54100 big buff envelopes a day 
are mailed, 650,181 in the course of the 
1987 academic year. 

“We mail so much printed paper," 
Professor Ballis says, “that we and not 
Mainz deserve to be callcd the Johannes 
Gutenberg University.” 

At Hagen head sorting office a staff 
of 6Û do nothing but handle mail to and 
from the university. Apart from them 
hardly anyone in Hagen would know it 
was a university town. 

Professor Battis is hon. pres. of the 
local soccer club and a fan of tossing the 
caber, which is a Westphalian sporting 
speciality. 

Every summer he invites RON local 
dignitarles to a garden party at Villa Be- 

chem, but most of the 75 professors live 
elsewhere, and therc are no students 
either. 

A university without a campus and with 
nathing but extra-mural students is be 
nothing unusual worldwide, but Flagen is 
the only one of ils kind in Germany. 

It was inaugurntedl in April 1075 by 
Juhannes Rau, then Science and Re 
search Minister, naw Prime Minister of 
North Rhine-Westphalia. 7 

He asked the first vice-chancellor, 
Outo Peters, if he caukl congratulate 
some af the first suulent intukêè andi was 
shown a' couple vf young ‘people with 
whom he sheok hiùruls, wishing hem all 
the best. : E 

Lille Jid he kıow that they weren't 

students ut tll, merely young rmembers 
ofl the university staff who döubled as 
students — because the iden of u un 
verslly without ‘them somehow didn’i 
seem to make sense. و‎ 
Hagen: was the last of a crop of “cem 
prehensive universities".set up in North 


Time to smash the backbone of un- 
godly, says Mr Kaplan. (Phatu: dpa) 


They approached [ormer Bonn Presi- 
dent Karl Carstens and, even more ama- 
zingly, the lale Catholic Cardinal 
Hûffner. Without success. 

There appenrs to be lilile lateral lin- 
kage between the various organisations. 
According to the report, which was 
compiled by Turks, a state of open war 
exislcd for about a year between Milli 
Görüs and another organisation called 
Verband Islamischer Kulturzentren e.V. 
(the Associntion of {Islamic Cultural 
Centres) known by its iniliuls of IKZ. 
This is the forcign branch of the Siiley- 
manli movement. 

1KZ is run on centralist, hierarchical 
lines. 1t is the biggest but has also the 
lowest profile uf all {he Turkish politi- 
cal-religious orgunisatiens in Germany. 
Ouiwardly it portrays itself as unpoliti- 
cal. A policy piper declares tha ils uimıs 
alu purely theulogıcal and that il has ıu 
political objectives, But (here arc rea- 
sons to doubt this. 

In September 1987, 11 senior offi- 
cers of the movement were acquitted by 
an Ankara court on charges of attempt- 
ing from Germany to turn Turkcy into 
an Islamic State. Among the acquitted 
was Mustafa Demirgülle, an architect 
and the president of the Cologne branch 
of the movement. 

But the acquittal does not mean thal 
the movement has changed it aims. 
Some years ago it came undcr heavy cri- 
ticism for running a highly controversial 
Koran-teaching course. 

And the negative headlincs that sur- 
rounded the former head, anı Imam called 
Harun Resit Tüyloglu, have not been for- 
gotten. He was. responsible for a catech- 
ism-like textbook containing quotes that 
were described as “blood-thirsty”. ` 

According to documentation by the 
Evangelical Press Service (epd), IKZ 


` gels more than moral support from Lib- 


ya; it bas also good connection with the 
Muslim league aud to the Saudî oil com- 
Fy. Afdmeo,, . 

The group are sometimes called “"pin-. 
stripe Muslims” by Its critics becquşe of 
the way .lts members like to present 
thomsğlyes as somewhat genteel,  : 

Tie group ûs said to maintain connec-. 
. tans with an organisation called the Tur- 
kish; Fedetation which, in’ turn, does not 


Kaplan and his followers is to turn Tur- 
key into a religious slate along the lines 
of Iran. 

Kaplan's sobriquet, the Khomeini of 
Cologne, is not merely an invention 
thought up by journalists; there are par- 
allels between his aggressive campaign 
against the “unbelievers” and the under- 
ground activities of the Iranians in their 
days of exile before the Shah was over- 
thrown. 

According to Mumcu, Kaplan runs an 
import-export firm called Kar-Bir which 
is supported from Teheran “at all levels”. 
But he says that this is still the weakest of 
all the fundamentalist groups. 

Kaplan's organisation, of about 3,000 
followers, is officially called Verband 
Islamischer Vereine und Gemeinden 
e.V. (the Association of Islamic Clubs 
and Communitics). 

It is an offshoot of another organisa- 
tion called Islamischer Union (the Ger- 
man Islamic Union), which is headed by 
Necmettin Erbakan. This group also 
dreams of a Turkey ruled along Iraninn- 
like fundamentalist lines. 

But Erbakan's group is not so stri- 
dent in its call for a holy war agains the 
legacy of Ataturk. Hs plan is: first get 
political power, then let the revolution 
run. 

The split betwecn the two came when 
Kaplan, a Sunni Muslim, went to visit tis 
Shi'ite idols in Teheran. This turncd many 
of his followers against him and they went 
back to the parent organisation. 

An insider said: “No malter what the 
situation is today, it could be be over- 
taken lomorrow.” 

Erbakan's organisation began ap- 
pearing with monotonous regularity in 

Verfassungschutz reports. It used tu be 
callel Milli Görüs (National View- 
pnt. and later became AMC and 
tucn Reluh-Parlet. 

It served as a rallying point for mem- 
burs of the Salvation Parly which was 
banned after the putsch in Turkey in 
1980. 

Erbakan is a technocrat with a west- 
ern education. He studied machine-en- 
gineering in Aachen and workcd as an 
engineer in Cologne. In the 1970s, he 
was the kingmaker in divers Muslim 
coalitions. Today he openly advocates 
that Turkey should be a theocracy. 

He has shown that if any of the faith” 
ful in Germany step out of line, he will 
not hesitate to use the iron heel. Three 
years ago, he summarily changed the 
leadership of AMGT onı the suspicion 
that they had come under the influence 
of the international Muslim brother- 
hood in Cairo instead of keeping their 
eye on what was happening in Turkey. 

The grey eminence of the Cologne- 
based movement used to be Erbakan’s 
brother, Akgün, who is now dead. The 
next-in-line will probably be Mehmed 
Sabri, the 22-year-old son of Akgün 


Erbakan and a medical student. He is . 


learring to imitate the gestures.and dle 
tion of his uncle. 


A study by the Frankfurt Instltut fdr 
Sozialarbelt and Sozialpãdagogik revéals, 
the.ËÈrbakan group to have made sqme 


extraordinary convertion attempts. 


ample of a 14-year-old girt whogje mother 
:drank did not 0 Çare. of e house: 
hı 
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Police raid school run by 
the Khomeini of Cologne 


Cemaleddin Kaplan, 62, comes from eastern Turkey, He is onc of the most influen- 
tlal Islamic fundamentalist leaders in Germany. Last month, a school run by Kaplan 
adherents was raided by the Cologne police. The 84 children, mostly Turkish, were 
sent home, Harald Biskup looks at the state of Islamic extremism in Germany for 


United Religious Institute (DITIB), 
which is none other than the German 
branch of the highest religious authorily 
in Ankara, the Diyanet. 

The Diyanet is the body which alone 
is responsible for religious Jevclopment 
and the training of holy men. 

It is reported that workers al the Diy- 
anet cenire in Cologne try to disguise 
the fnct thal the centre is much like a 
ministry of the Turkish governmenl. 

Ofien, the centre uses general de- 
scriplions to cover the entirely of its ac- 
tivities: the use of “qualified religious 
servants with pedagogic importance" 
was a guarantee that the religious faith 
of Turkish Muslims in Germany would 
remain free from all types of fanaticism 
and free “from waylaying influences” to 
remain on a straight and true path, 

There is no doubt that those with a 
say in Ankara and the branch office in 
Cologne want to demolish the political- 
religious threat. 

A Turkish teacher said that feelings 
of insecurily among Turks was con- 
stantly increasing. 

“Children at school are questioned 
ahuut which mosque their parents i 
nd. Aud clulliıeh whu wuar ù lıcid- 
scarf have the fact noted." 

Turkish official in Gernıany have been 
reacting extremely sensitively ever since 
ıhe revolution in fran unleashed its wave 
of Islamic fundamentalism. It appears 
that nowhere are there so many “enemies 
of the state" a1 work as in Germany. 

There are persistent rumours that 
some of the DITIB branches (DITIB 
says there are more than 500 in Ger- 
many) have been infiltrated by funda- 
mentalists. 

It is one of the remarkable features of 
the obscure Islamic scene in Germany 
that Kaplan, the reputed Khomeini of 
Cologne, whose school was cleared by 
police, was once an official of Diyanel. 

But because of his tirades against the 
“regime of unbelievers” in Ankara, he 
was dismissed from his post as Mufti of 
Adana and travelled to Germany. 

There, he was given asylum and be“ 
gan his agitation. And his tone became 
harder: “Democracy is an ideology of 
Satan; and aE are yOu waiting for? 

8 ) : e Pipe ,0f he 


the KölIner Stadt-Anzelger. 


Pw: in the Ruhr centre of Marl 
were up in arms when they found. 
that it was planned to build a mosque, 
there. At the height of the row, a repre’ 
sentalive from the Turkish embassy 
went {o the town and explained that if 
the mosque was not built, it would only 
strengthen the hand of the fundamental- 
ists. 

It is nat a rare occurrence for Turkish 
diplomats to become decply involved in 
this issue, Turkey is a secular state and 
fundamental groups are banned. So in- 
stead, they carry on thcir struggle from 
Germany. 

According to a trade union report on 
extreme Turkish groups, the attcmpt to 
build mosques purely for the purposes 
of prayer and not for political ends has 
failed, 

A Turkish journalist, Ugur Mumcu, 
an observer and critic of the fundamen- 
talist scene, says: “Politically oriented 
religious movements are misusing Ger- 
many's freedom of worship rights for 
political motives." 

He speaks of infiltration and subver- 
sion. 

But Muhammad S. Abdullah, head of 
tha German blanc Archivcs, suya Lhat 
Just because a movement is banned in 
Turkey ıt did not mein to say that it 
should also be banned in Germany. 

Turkey is a member of Nato and 
wants to join the European Community. 
Thal is why authorities in Germany are 
tolerating moves by Turkish officials in 
Germany to try and head off the efforts 
of the fundamentalists by creating at- 
tractive allernatives. 

The organisation behind the planned 
mosque for Marl is the Turkish-Jslamic 


An Islamic HQ 


logne has developed into the 
“secret capital of German Isiam- 
ism,” according to the Zurich paper, 
Neue Ztircher Zeitung. 

At least, the most important Tur- 
kish-Islamic organisations have their 
German — and some even thelr Eu- 
ropean — headquarters in Cologne. . 

They are: 

e the Getay 


Kaplan is recognised by the’ Verfas: 
sungsschtilz, the counter-esplonagé ser- 
vice, as the head of Turkish fundamen 


talism in Germany. Kaplan descibes this : 


as “slanderous.” The declared aim of 


nent in circumstances. There wis théexk- و‎ 


Continued from page 14 


over a long petiod of me the confidence. 
1o overcome their shame and seek pro-: 
tection either from ‘thelr mothers of spmê: 


other person. in Whom they. can pecs) 


thelr trust. 


. Fra Minnerip: hiêrally: represonts 0 

girli". ‘intérésts in sejiodl pröblenisı: $! 
: said. she. acted on: bêha غ‎ 
` vehemently that thé 


of onê 


‘hoql f 
enedijer with action from ã J8 
8 also haso 2 et 

: heê 


® the Association 0 Islamlc Clubs 
and Communities (the Kaplan 
group), 
® the Association of Islamic Culture j 
Centres (the Sileymanli movement). 
® the Turkish-Islamic United Reli- . 
gious Institute (the State-run Diyanet 
organisation). : - 

They are all registered organis- 
ations. Several are banried in Turkey, 

‘Two, the Erbakan and the Kaplan |. 
groups, are regarded as right-wing 
extremists because of their radical 1s- 
lamic, anti-democratic attitudes... ° 

It is estimated’ that 20, 000 of: thé. 
«L.6 ' millon’ Turks in Germany. 8 
members df these j rOUpS. 

‘Kalner Siadt-Andelger, 

: : "Cologne, 12 May 2 
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to a study produced for Family Affairs 
Minister Rita Süssmuth. 

Sexual violence against children and 
young girls is a taboo subject at all le- 
vel]s of society, because it is very emo- 
tive. People can only be made aware of 
the problem by being confronted with 
it. 

Independent women’s groups like 
*Wilderwasser," “Notruf” and IMMA 
have forced people to face up to this 
problem through their activities. ' 

Grown women have broken their sil- 
ence and spoken freely of the physical 
and emotional torture they underwent 
in their youth. 

Books for young people have also 
cautiously tackled this repressed nigh- 
mare of being in a state of helplessness, 
According to figures from the Federal 
Crime Office 300,000 children suffer in 
this way annually, and between 80 and 
90 per cent of them are girls, abused by 
a male close to the family. 

‘The closer the relationship the gren« 
ter the increase in the number of cuses 
of sexual ahuse as regards duration and 
frequency. 

Equally there has been a drop in the 
attempts made by victims of abuse to 
seek help. 

Often the girl's position in society as 
a female has the effect that she does nol 
defend herself. Girls remain silent, inti- 
midated by threats. They have a feeling 
of guilt or shame. They remain silent oul 
of conmsicleration of their mothers and 
because they are worried that the family 
will break up. 

The members of the Munich initiative 
have called for an independent group lo 
help young women who are, or were, ex” 
posed to sexual violence. 

Furthermore they have organised a 
further training programme for women 
who could he confronted with the prul-= 
lem thruugh their jobs. 

Only through independent aid groups 
do many girls learn that they are not 
alone in their distress. 

They learn in the groups, aided by 
psychologists in the initiative, how lo 
deal with the destructive experiences 
they have had. 

Aliriam Neubert 
(Rhelnlscher Merkur/Christ und Welt, 
Bonn, 27 May 1488) 


W SOCIETY 


A hot-line and a home for despairing 
girls with nowhere else to turn 


Giris who are psychologically dis- 
turbed or suffering from drug-addiction 
are referred to appropriate specialist 
departments. 

Girls who have been badly treated or 
sexually abused can be placed under the 
care of a guardian. The Youth Affairs 
Office can deckle where the girl should 
reside and take away from the parenis 
partial or total care for the girl. 

Charges are also made against par- 
ents who have abused their daughters. 
But every step is made with an eye to 
the consequences and with the girl her- 
self making the decisions. 

And what about the parents? They 
ure completely excluded! from this deci- 
sion-making process. 

Gudrun Keller defended this one- 
sided uttitude by saying: "From the mo- 
ment the parcitts arc brouglit into ft, we 
art no longer oxclusively on the girl's 
side. The girls cun rely on our undivicled 
interest on their behalf," 

‘The Munich home for girls is a pilot 
projeel, the only one of its kind in the 
Federal Republic. 

The qualified personrici involved are 
mainly finunced by the Bonn Family Af- 
fairs Ministry, The scheme is unlike (he 
one provided by Berlin's “Wildwasser™ 
uid group, which concentrates on SexU” 
ally-abused girls and women. 

IMMA addresses itself to girls who 
wunt tO get out uf û niuddled, probleni- 
full situation, who are looking fur some 
WAY fu std ack frum vverything ind 
who urgently need help. 

Gudrun Keller said: “To a consider- 
able extent a girl's interests are Jost in 
the group in existing social institutions. 
What is lacking is specialised training 
far people who ùre involved with getting 
to the root of the problems thal involve 
these girls.” 

Even if a girl has been sexually 
abused the professionals do not always 
know what to do for the best, according 


for accommodation coukl be made of 
their parents and so (heir depenclence 
on their parents will be increased. 

Irmgard IHleinkel, one of the social 
workers, said: “Girls who have been 
sexually abused for years on end and 
are in a slate of emotional crisis rarely 
cull on us." She continued: “More often 
than not n person such as A doctor, 
friend, sacial worker or teacher brings 
tlie case to our attention." 

These people have for onc reason or 
another realised (hat the girl is in dis” 
tress through, lor instance, an ultempt- 
ed suicide, û nervous breakdown, inju= 
ries, venercul disease or pregiancy. 

When the girl's cunfklencce has been 
won unl she has decided to leave home 
this is ırrunged through a social worker 
and she is uceonmodaled in the lome. 

The home is arly û provisional solu- 
tion lo u girl's problems, however. A 
permanent home has te be founcl for her 
in consullalion with IMMA social work- 
ers, either in a hoarding school for girls, 
in company uccommoudiation provided 
for job trainees or in communal nccom- 
modititn where a girl cut live, inle- 
pendent of home ur until she has 
reached her majority or can curm her 
livelihood. 

Social workers admit that it is not the 
best solution, but il is something. The 
shelter is the first step to a future "inte- 
grated" home for girls, where girls can 
live together in groups, make firm con-= 
tacts dnl where educationalists iirc on 
hand to give them support and help 
them find their way forward. 

But this is all a thing of Lhe future in 
vicw of the present financial situation. 

The five IMMA sacial workers are 
supported in their attempts to solve the 
problems of their charges, solutions thal 
call for a lot of effort and are time-con- 
suming, by voluntary social workers. 

IMMA has good relations with offi- 
cial bodies and other organisations. 


quite against their parents' wishes and 
instructors’ advice, 
A project designed to counter Xeno” 


phobia shows just how rough and tough , 


life for young, foreign women can b¢ 
and that the group in Moers is not just 
leisure-time activity. 

Dismay and intimidation are reva 
lent because Neo-Nazis in the felgh” 
bourhood have beaten up young TU” 
kish boys and shaved a Turkish girl's. 
head bald, smearing “Out with foreign” 
ers" on her skin. 

Despite this Frau Minnerup tells, 
young girls: “Violence is no way to: 
answer violence," 

The girls call themselves “The orien’: 
tal girls" group," and in summer they, 
want to organise an international festiY” 
al on xenophobia where contacts and 


` understariding can be created in place: 


of prejudice and antagonism. 
Since last ycar the Moers Youth Af 
fairs Office has had its own department’ 


to adyise young girls of all nationalities 
Consultation, hours are mainly attended, : 


by German girls. 


Frnu Minnerup listens évery day "to 1 
;problems about unemployment, schoolr : 


difficulties with the family and incre" 


. singly to cages of sexual abuse by ally, 1 
` members or friends of the family. 
Turkish girls have laken on suck un-: . 


She gives girls who havç been a 
„. Continueç on page :15 . 


A hostile world 
for young 
Turkish women 


want to offer Turkish girls something 

more than just a leisure-time activity. 

Their progrnmme includes training in 

household jobs such as cooking and - 
sewing, getting to know about jobs from 

women from various occupations nnd 

visits to instructors ûs well as generally 

praomating a sense of self-confidente 

among young Turkish girls. 

Frau Minnerup believes that a girl 
should find ou for herself what she can 
do and make the most of it. 

Aysel, u 17-year-okl girl, is a good ex 
anıple. She applied for a job as a doctor's 
assistant, pointing out she could also act 
us an İnterpreter for the doctor's Turkish 
patients, She knew that doctors weré 
levking for this cambination of abilities, 

Frau Minnerup has observed thal 
Turkish girls, urged on when they are 
slill young by the family, have a much 
more definite idea of what, kind of work 
Ihey want to do lhan do German girls. 


emancipated jobs as being carpenters, 


lisabeth Minnerup is a social work- 

er İn the Ruhr mining centre of Mo- 
ers, near Essen. Her job is to help girls 
with what arc called “social disadvan- 
tages". This is normally a euphemism 
for unemplay menl. 

Most of the girls she tries to help arc 
Turkish. Eighty per cent of the young 
people without jobs in Moers are girls 
and many of them are Turkish. 

There are, of course, other problems: 
‘Turks in Moers are subject to attack by 
Neo-Nnzis; and Turkish girls are torn be- 
tween the traditional up-hringing it 
home andl the desire for an emancipated 
existence, which they sec in German so- 
ciely. 

Turkish music cun be heard every 
Thursclay afternovon coming from the 
bûasvumen! of a Protesan church com- 
munily huilding in the Movers istrict of 
Repelcn. ‘Tantalising fan smells come 
from the kitehen. 

Hivery week helween 3U and 5(l Tur= 
kish girls between 10 and 17 meet in the 
cummunity building l6 covk, sew, to 
dance Turkish national dances and par- 
ticipate in other leisure activities. 

Frau Minnerup works with Cemile 
Gekik, a 23-year-old Turkish woman 
who acis as interpreter and as a contaat 
for many vf the ‘Turks who live in this 
sector uf Moers. 

Frau Mirncrup and Cemilc Gekik 


"Tropes girls in Munich who are des- 

perate to lenve home and don't 
know where lo turn can row contact i 
stale-backed agency in the city. 

Initiative Miünchıner Miidchenarbeit 
(IMMA) has five social educationalists 
on lhe staff and n telephone hot line 
open round lhe clock. 

Girls are offered accommodation at a 
refuge — and lhe address is a well-kept 
secret for outsiders, 0 

One of the workers, Gudrun Keller, 
who was also one of the project's initia- 
tors, says that girls often ring up and are 
unable to hring themselves te say any= 
thing: “You can henr somcone on the 
line, but shes not conflilent enough tt 
speak. She just cannot find the words." 

Altempts are made te keep the caller 
on the line, but muny hang up. Fru Kell= 
er Says: “We think thal many vf those 
who hang up nrc not in ùny immediale 
difficculty bur wants ta make sure that 
the telephone number really is an avcnuc 
te help in cise one diy there really is an 
emergency." Svme (lays there are ûs 
miny ts 20 calls of this kind. 

The adldress of the home, like hemes 
for ballercel wives, is a secret. A girl 
secking udvice can cuunrl on totul anon- 
ymity. She knows unwinletl visitors will 
not turn UP. 

In this atmosphere, she can tell a quali 
fied worker her problems with the feeling 
thit she is getting a sympathetic hearing. 

A girl's parents are told that thelr 
daughter has heen tikan in only 24 hours 
afterwards. They have to give their np 
pruval if she is lo stay, but they are not 
given the address. The girl alone decides 
if she will or will nol return hone. 

There are occasionally some phone 
calls from irate parents who have heard 
of IMMA and suppose that their daugh- 
ters havc fled there. 

Many of the girls are indeed runa- 
ways, 14° and 15-ycar-olds who are 
frightened of returning home hecause 
they fear they will be punished. They 
fecl misunderstood and unloved. 

Some giris have run away because they 
are not allowcd to have a boyfriend; 
others because they haven't been allowed 
to choose their own careers; and others 
because they feel thal too much is eXpect- 
cd of them. Many have had to cendure 
scenes; many have been beaten. 

These are everyday difficulties that 
occasionally can be resolved by a face- 
to-face talk between workers and the 
muther. What is more alarming is that 
nmıany girls ure unprepared to lulerale 
any kind of compromise. 

Frau Keller snys: “This refusal uften 
hides the fact that behind the ostensi- 
ble problems there is prohably n case uf 
sexual abuse.” 

A week after the girls' home was set up 
all ten places in it were tuken up. The 
girls, Ciermaun and foreigners, come from 
Munich and its environs, Only girls whu 
themselves seek shelter ure taken in. Vu’ 
hunluury action ix MIMA’s ınain principle. 

‘The pelice, lur instiınce, cannot bring 
anyone tw the girls” hume just becuse 
same other local uulhority hus decided 
that a girl shuld he putin a home tt he- 
cause the lames [ur baltered wives are 
uver-erawtled. 

‘The home is partly finance hy the 
city of Munich, so thal staying there 
does nut cost unything ~ one less inhi- 
biting factor fur many young girls who 
fear that eventually financial demands 


